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THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE 


| 

Semip spent the night comfortably in the khan, and at the ap- | 
proach of day took his staff, and again bent his steps towards Ha- | 
led; a small river ran through the plain ; the tents of some wan- | 
dermg Bedouins were pitched on its banks; their flocks were feed- 
mg beside them; and a solitary Arab was seen here and there \ 
roaming over the plain, on which his spear, his white turban and || 
cloak, gleamed in the fierce sun-light. As Semid brooded over his |} 
sad destiny—he could not help acknowledging the justice of Allah; | 
since, had he not yielded to guilty temptation, and fled in the face || 
of the dying counsel of his benefactor, the wanderer from Mecca, || 
he had remained still happy, loved, and caressed. He gazed with || 
yy afar off on the minarets of Haleb, as the termination of his | 
journey, and night fell ere he entered it. The streets were silent, | 
and he roamed through the populous city to seek a place of re- | 
freshment and rest; but as he passed by the door of a splendid I 
palace, he heard sounds from within of distress and agony ; he || 
stopped to listen; they became louder and more hopeless, when the || 
door suddenly opened, and many persons rushed wildly out, as if 
in hurried search of some one. At sight of Semid, they instantly 
addressed him, and drew him forward into the palace, conjuring 
him to quicken his steps, and exert all his skill, for that she who 
was the beloved of their prince, and adored by all who 


lay expirt 
phere | he 


SECOND. 


ner. 

They quickly entered the superb saloon from whence issued those 
cries of distress ; the richly-painted ceiling of that chamber of 
jutury was supported by a double row of white marble pillars, to 
each of which was suspended a silver lamp; vases of orange and 
trees of perfume, with fountains that gushed through mouths of 
amber, spread coolness and odours around. But the gaze of all was 
fixed on a low ottoman, en which reclined helplessly a woman of 
exquisite beauty, her delicate limbs writhing in agony. On one 
white arm fell the loose tresses of her raven hair, while the other 
was laid on the bosom of her young and devoted husband, the Pa- 
cha of Haleb. The ravages of the poison, administered by a rival 
lady, were already visible on her forehead, and wan and beautiful 
lips; her eyes, commanding even in death, were fixed on the group 
around, with a look as if she mourned deeply to be thus torn from 
all she loved, but still scorned her rival's arts; her golden girdle 
was burst by the convulsive pangs that heaved her bosom—the an- 
gel of death had seized her for his own. Every eye was turned on 
the venerable stranger, who had been mistaken by the attendants 
jor a physician, and who saw instantly that all aid was vain; he 
took her hand in his to feel the pulse, when his finger pressed, | 
and his glance at the same instant caught, the green ring that had | 
been the source of all his misfortunes. The Circassian suddenly | 
rused her eyes on the venerable form before her, knew instantly || 
her once-loved but ruined Semid, and with her last look fixed fuil || 
on him, she gave a deep sigh, and expired | 

When the cries and wailings which filled the saloon had sub- | 
sided, and all had withdrawn save one or two favourite attendants, | 
Semid bent in anguish over the murdered form of that young and 
\l-fated lady, and his tears fell fast on those features which even || 
in death were irresistibly lovely; he then drew the ring from her 
iinger and placed it on his own. and covering his face with his cloak, 
rushed from the apartment. ‘The moonlight was cast vividly over | 
the silent trees and dwellings of Haleb, and on the sands of the de- 
sert that encircled them without. What a charm had that stillness 
and solitude for the heart of Semid then ; in the fulness of 1%s de- 
ight he fixed his eagle eye on the blue and cloudless sky, and on 
the dreary wastes around ; his feelings were indescribable. Ashis firm 
and haughty step passed rapidly along, his dark hair fell in profu- 
sion on his neck, and the folds of his garment displayed the con- 
tour of his graceful limbs. ‘* Again,” he exclaimed, *“ youth, and 
neauty, and power are mine ; men will gaze on me with envy, and 
woman's eye shall be no more turned from this form with pity and 
aversion ; and the world is to me once more a field of pleasure, 
triumph, and love.” At that moment the Muezzin’s voice was 
reard from the summit of the white minaret calling to prayers, and 
the wanderer fell on his knees, and poured out his heartfelt thanks 
‘o Allah, who had caused the clouds of sorrow to pass from his path, 
and made its desolation as the garden of the blest 

He resolved immediately to quit the city, and enjoy the pleasure | 
of travelling through new and distant scenes, and having purchased 
horses, and hired a servant, he departed, and directed his course 
towards Bagdad 

On the evening of the second day he overtook a small caravan 
*f merchants travelling the same route, with their camels loaded || 
with the costly silks and stuffs of Svna. Their progress, as of all 
tne eastern caravans, was slow, and as might drew on, they halted | 
n some spot which possessed a shade and a fountain of water. The || 
tents were then pitched, the fires lighted, and the camels turned 
oose in the desert ; the evening meal was prepared in the open | 
ur by the domestics, who had spread the nich carpets on the earth, 
ind the merchants having quickly and sparingly partaken of the re- 
‘st, formed a circle, sipped their coffee, and conversed at inter- 
; while the Arab camel-drivers, seated round their fire, ate their 
‘oarse repast, and told their tales with infinite animation. The 

vowing day, as they pursued their journey, Semid fell into con- 
versation with one of the merchants, an elderly man, of mild and 
mpressive aspect, who listened with delight and wonder to the dis- 
course of the stranger, which few could hear unmoved, as to his | 
Youth and exquisite beauty were now added the wisdom and expe- | 
neace he had acquired as an Imaun. As they drew near the ter- i 





vais 


such as none but the houris who attend the blest 


| ty 


mination of their journey, the merchant of Bagdad grew more and 
more attached to Semid, and earnestly pressed him, as he had no 
home of his own, to reside under his roof, partake of the toils and 
cares of his business, and to be to him as a son. They soon beheld 
the Tigris flowing in its pride beneath the walls of Bagdad, and 
entered the gardens of palm-trees on its banks. Passing through 
several narrow and unpaved streets, the merchant and his friend 
stopped at a low door of a mean-looking habitation. Being admit- 
ted, a scene of luxury appeared within. The court or area was 
adorned by a noble fountain, over which hung the orange and lemon 
trees ; recesses in the walls, covered with cushions and carpets, In- 
vited to repose ; and the interiour apartments were splendidly fur- 
nished ; but when the merchant of Bagdad, after the travellers had 
bathed and perfumed themselves, bade a slave call his child, his 
Houlema, to welcome her father and his friend, Semid saw only 
the form, heard only the voice, of the girl of Bagdad. It was even- 


ing, and the cool apartment, with its trellised and projecting win- | 


dows, hung over the waters beneath; the moon, that lit up the 
waves and their shores, cast her light through the open lattice-work 
at which sat Houlema, who had taken her guitar, and as she sang 
verses expressive of the joys of home, and its dear affections, after 
long and cruel separations, like the cool wave of the Tigris, amidst 


the burning sands that surround it, her voice was inexpressibly | 


sweet. Her form was of the middle size, and her complexion ex- 
cessively fair; her eyes were hazel, her hair dark, and her bust 
lovelier than was ever formed by a Grecian sculptor; the small and 
delicate foot was no way concealed by the rich sandal that held nt, 
and the white and rounded arm was exposed nearly to the shoulder ; 
in her whole air, m every look and word, there was a spirit, a Viva- 
city, as if the soul itself were infused in it. 

As Semid gazed and listened to her voice, he felt a charm come 


over his spirit, far different to that which the superiour beauty of the | 


Circassian had inspired. 

His venerable patron now began to initiate him in the details of 
commerce, sent him sometimes with a caravan of merchandize to 
Bussora, and other parts of the Persian gulf, and assigned him a por- 
tion of his gains. Semid saw his increasing fortune with indiffer- 
ence, in every journey always anticipating the hour of return ; he 
gazed with rapture from afar on the blue wave of the Tigris that 
circled round the dwelling of his beloved Houlema. ‘The father, 
who from the first had destined his only child for his favourite, to 
whom he felt as to an only son, saw oa passion with 
pleasure. Oftca when the lovers‘were seated in the cool kiosque 
that overlooked the wide plain beyond the city, Semid told of the 
various scenes and reverses he had passed through, while his fime 
eyes and matchless features beamed with affection; Houlema 
thought she never had beheld so fascinating a being, or listened to 
a voice of such soul-touching melody. ‘Till then new to love, she 
yielded resistlessly to her passion; she then took her guitar, and 
sang of the bliss of kindred spirits, devoted to each other's love, 
till blasted by inconstancy and coldness, like the angels Haruth and 
Maruth, who lived glorious in the realms of Allah, ere, tempted to 
wander to the scenes of earth, they fell. ‘ She loves me for my 
self alone,” thought Semid, ** and not for my beauty, unlike the 
youthful Circassian, whose impetuous and sudden affection wrought 
my ruin; bred up in retirement, and untainted by dissipation, in 
her tenderness I shall find a resting-place at last.” 
wanderer, who, with all his sorrows and experience, knew not yet 
the inconstancy of woman, when assailed through her vanity or 


|| beauty. 


Semid had been absent for some weeks on a journey to Basra, 


! and one evening Houlema was solacing herself with music in the 
| apartment in which she had so often sat with him, and anticipating 


his return, when the chief officer of the pacha of Bagdad returning 
home on the opposite shore of the Tigris, heard those sweet sounds 
wafted across in the stillness of the night, and listened with rap- 
ture. The next day he told his prince that he had heard melody, 
could have 
made, and that the woman who possessed such a voice must be in- 


| expressibly beautiful. 


The prince’s curiosity was awakened, he directed inquiries to be 
made, and was soon acquainted that it was the daughter of the old 
merchant, whose melody ‘sas only inferiour to her loveliness. Re- 


| solved to gratify his passionate desire of seeing her, he put on the 


disguise of a merchant, who sold precious stones and ornaments, 


| and being admitted with some difficulty, by displaying some splen- 


did jewels to the sight of Houlema, was enraptured with her beau- 
On the following dav he sent for the father, and demanded his 
daughter in marriage ; the old man, undazzled by the prospect of 
grandeur for his child, and faithful to his promise to Semid, gave a 
submissive but decided refusal. Although enraged at having his 
hopes crossed by a subject, vet confiding in his own attractions 
and rank, he came, magnificently attired and attended, to the mer- 
chant’s house, and requesting an interview with Houlema in her 
father’s presence, he declared his passion, and offered her his heart 
and throne, declaring he would part with his harem, and cease to 
love anv other woman for her sake. Houlema shrank from the 
splendid offer; her lover, beautifal and devoted, rushed to her 
thoughts; she felt how dear he was to her 
the imploring prince; he was very handsome, his dignity gave him 
additional attractions; and, when he swore, by the Prophet and 
the Caaba, that she should be the sole companion of his life and 
love, the admired and adored of his ceurt, the words were inex- 
pressibly sweet to her. Seduced by such tenderness and devotion 
and the glowing pictures her lover drew of her future glory as the 
princess of Bagdad, she consented at last to become his bride 
Semid, full of anticipations of love and happiness, returned to 
Bagdad, and hastened to the home of his friend, who met him with 
a countenance of sorrow and confusion, and acquainted him with 
the infidelity of Houlema, and deplored her ingratitude. Over- 


again she looked on | 


| 


So thought the | 


whelmed with anguish, he would have sought his intended bride 
in the harem of the pacha, had not the father restrained him, and 
calmed his cruel agitation; then raising his eyes, streaming with 
tears to heaven, he called on Allah to witness the treachery of his 
mistress, and abjured for ever the destructive beauty of woman 
which first in the Circassian had plunged him in exquisite musery ; 
and now, in the perfidious Houlema, had driven him forth again 
a wanderer on the earth. Saying this, he rushed out of the apart 
ment, and, mounting his horse, left Bagdad for ever behind him 
For several days he pursued his way, heedless of its direction 
whether his head sank on the desert-bed or on the mountain-rock, 
whether the sun shone on his parched breast, or the fountain cooled 
his burning lips, his misery was all within. One night as he pass 
ed over a sandy tract, he saw not very far before him a traveller 
attacked by a small party of Bedouins. Hastening up, his own and 
his servant's aid decided the day, and the Arabs took to flight 

The Turk, who was wounded, was most grateful for this timely 
aid, and implored his deliverer to accompany him to his home 
and, as all situations were at this moment alike, he consented wil 
lingly. Day after day the travellers proceeded over melancholy 
wastes of sand, on which rested the burning rays of the sun, till at 
last a dark spot was visible in the horizon, and as they drew near, 
exquisitely grateful was the deep verdure of various trees, and the 
shade of the palm and cypress trees which stood waveless in the 
silent desert, like the ruins of an eastern temple 

In this deep and beautiful retreat, encircled by a high wall, lived 
the generous Turk, with his only sister; left orphans at an early 
age, they had become inseparably attached to cach other. Every 
effort was used by them to make Semid’s residence agreeable , 
and, soothed by the attentions, and interested by the accomplish 
ments, of the young Kaloula, his deyection and anguish by degrees 
abated. In order to interest his deliverer, Achmed invited a party 
of his friends to an entertainment, and his Arab servants traversed 
the waste in various directions to the fertile tracts on its borders 
In that oriental banquet every luxury appeared, whether allowed 
or forbidden by the Koran, the various wines of Syria, the rich 
fruits and conserves of Damascus, the delicacies of Sheraz 

As night drew on, and the conversation became more animated, 
it was proposed, after the oriental custom, tha: each guest should 
tell a tale, or relate some remarkable event of his life; one told h.« 
dangerous pilgrimage to Mecca, another a tale of the Afrit or the 
Goule, till it came to Semid's turn, who, put off his guard by the 
gaiety and interest of the scene, began most imprudently to relate 
the great incident of his life, the gift of the ring. As he proceeded, 
some of the guests became thoughtful, others looked incredulous, 
but Kaloula never took her glance from the ring on which it was 
intensely fixed, and during the rest of the evening her manner was 
abstracted, and her mind wandering far from the present scene 
Afterwards, when seated by her side im the garden at sun-set, Semid 
observed that her vivacity was gone: at times her tone and look 
were hurried and wild, and then sad and despairing. In her society 
he had felt a new and vivid interest ; ungifted with the matchless 


| beauty of the Circassian, or the sweetness of temper, and charm of 


song and melody, of Houlema, there was im her that high energy 
of mind, and richness of imagimation which inevitably attract in 
woman ; and Semid, when listening to her fasemating conversation, 
thought the charms of beauty outdone. Accustomed all her life to 
the solitude of her brother's home, Kaloula’s haughty spirit was 
nursed amid scenes savage and inspiring. It had been her de- 
light to guide her courser in the deep retreats of the desert, and 
nowhere 1s nature so sublime as there; and when seated at her 
lattice window or in the garden beneath, she had beheld the slow 
caravan wind its way amidst the burning sands, in which thousands 
of various nations and aspects were mingled ; and agam, when the 
bands of Bedouins had rushed on their prey, she had heard the 
fierce shouts of the battle m the desert, and seen the spectacle of 
pain and death. At times she loved to gaze on the wild and deso 
late scenery around, when the moon had given it a sad brightness, 
and its silence was broken only by the rapid flight of the Bedoumn’'s 
courser, or the crv of the hvena At times the lonely traveller, 
or the caravan merchant, when the mid-day heats were fiereest, 
would approach with longing eve that lovely group of trees, and 
implore to drink of its fountains, as the richest boon of heaven ; 
from them she heard tales of other lands and deseriptions of scenes 
which she longed to visit 

Won by the personal attractions, and eloquent converse of the 
stranger, she loved him; still that passion struggled with ambition 
Often Semid observed, as her look fell on the nang on 
lee p sig h 


what 


and pride 
his finger, her colour changed, and she uttered a « 
“ Were that ring but mine.”” murmured the hanghty girl, ** a 
scene of triumph and delight would it open to me. The princes 
of the east would vie for.ahe possession of Kaloula’s charms, to 
which the beauty of all women would then yield. Her glory, who 
defended the city whose ruins are in the desert, the Queen of To! 
mvra, would not surpass mine. My path would no longer be in 
this far solitude, but be high, commanding, and immortal.” 

The conflict of thought was too severe , her noble form became 
emaciated, the lustre fled from her dark eve, and its look of ten- 
derness turned on her lover was often changed for one of horronr 
It was past the hour of neon on one of those dave when, to brenthe 
the open air 14 almost to inhale the blast of death, the very foun- 
tains seemed to gush languidly, and the leaves to wither on the 
trees: and Semid, overcome with the heat, had thrown himself 
almost fainting on a sofa, when Kaloula approached, and ¢ Rrnestly 
pressed him to drink of some cool sherbet prepared by her own 
hands. There was something in her voice and manner, in the 
burning hue of her cheek, that infused a sudden suspicion into his 
mind. He took the vase of sherbet from her trembling hand, and 
turning aside his face pretended to drink. but poured the contents 


into his vest. He then languidly rec!med, and appeared to fall into 
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a deep sicep; an hour passed away, and a soft step approached 
the door; tt faltered and seemed to retire; but soon was heard 

advaneing, and at last entered the apartment. It 
was Kuloula; sue went to the window, and gazed on the burning 
sand and sky, and then turned her pale face, that was bathed in 


riedly 


more hu 


tears, to Semid, who lay motionless, and appeared to breathe no 
longer. She then drew near the ottoman and bent in silent an-, 
guisti forawhile over him, when with a sudden effort she stretched 
torth her hand and clasped the ring to take it from his finger 


Seid sprang from the couch, and looked on Kaloula with an in- 
describabie expression, who, clasping her hands violently, utte red 
floor. He bent in 
leaned as mv last 
soul @! prophet 
} 


which | have murmured, 


4 loud ery, aud sank insensible on the 


over her. “A 
hope on woman's love nd it h merced my 


agony 


rain,” he exclaimed, * have I 


of my faith, I discern now thy wisdom, at 


in severmg woman from our | world of bliss; since 


th im the 
hed amidst feeling 


cruelty and ambition can be cher: os of kindness 
and love. Never will I yield again to her charms, or be swayed by 
her artful wiles 

He hastened from the dwelling, and all night long in deep an- 
guish of soul pursued bis way. On the evening of the tenth day he 
stood on the declivity of a range of mountains, on whose snows lay 
the last beams of the sun ; 
in the midst of which stood the ruims of as 
drew near, as the might was falling around, and took up his abode 


in one of the ramed spartiments ; and ! 


and a noble plain was spread at their feet, 


Semid 





perb temple 
rroke he was struck 
with admiration and wonder at a sight so new to hum. A corridor 
of pillars, with canitals of exquisite beauty, encircled the temple, 
which, though rovtless, and its many niches despoiled of their sta- 


when day 


tues, looked in its naked grandeur as if time might have no powe rl) 


over it. Tere Semid thought be had found a habitation and soli- 
tude where woman's step would never intrude, and he could indulge 
his sorrows unmolested. Several days had passed, and the fruits 
that grew on the plain composed his meals, 
whilst the air was cool, he perceived a girl habited in a sunple Sy- 
She started with surprise at see- 


when one evening, 


rian dress, approaching the ruin 


ing a stranger; but recovering herse 


If, asked what induced him to 
remain in so lonely a spot, and why he had never visited her father, 
village behind the mountain, and would 


Semid promised to come to the 


who was the Imaun of the 
be happy to show him hos; 
village, and the next day, crossing the mountain, he was received 
by the priest of the prophet with the After a 
repast, Melahie took her guitar, and sang some native Sy- 

Delighted with his visit, the 
traveller's solitude A few days 
passed, ere Malahie came again, and sitting on a part of the ruins 
beside Semid, she told him their h 
tened to his tales of other lands, and of his travels, 
terest. Her form was slender, and, unlike the women of the 
her hair was hight, ind her eyes blue ; but they had a look of irre- 
,and her deleate features reflected 





ereatest kindness 
simple 
rian melodies with great sweetness 
seeincd less welcome on his return 
torv as far as she knew, and lis 
with intense in- 
cast, 
sistible sweetness and 
every feelingof hersou! He frequently visited her father’s cottage, 
and her ste] Seated by Semid’s 


side, and fixed on his sedueing discourse, she was happy ; and he 


nnocence 


} 


s still oftener sought the lonely ruin 


terest he mspired, while her tears fell 


tense 1" 
ense mn | 


could not st the 
fast at the picture of his sorrows, or her eyes kindled with delight 
id destiny was changed, without feeling his 
He saw that she loved him, and soon felt 


nee and surrender of 


when he told how his s 
, ler 5 ’ 
own heart deeply moved 


t iffic 





that thix entire confidence, this swee 
in a young and devoted woman, ts far more dangerous than 
any studied 
Still he imag 
| 


feeling, 
allurement 
ned sh 


lim superiour accomplishments to all 


loved him only for his beauty, or because 
she saw inh around her One 
the Svrian was seated in silence beside him, and gazing 
| d her; “ Melahie, it 
affection; but vou repose your 
rn von that he who has 


evening a 


on the rich scenery, Semid suddenly addressee 


is in Vain to dis our mutual 


only to be deceived ; let me w 





peace on tit 





appeared to you thus beautiful and interesting only deludes you 
You see before you a magician of power, and of malice equal go his 
power, but not to in you ‘Turn your eyes on vour lover now.” 
He suddenly drew the r from his t tl I irieked, an 





starting from her seat, covered her fa with her tar 





her stood no | meer the capt 





i t. 
and yrrow-stricken n m: vetl ! { was? | ll of fire, 
ind wavine his hand impressively, “ fly ft he said 
‘you see inet mv true colours ; vour be sno more 
Melahie turned on him for a moment a look of fixed sadness, and 
then silently departed. Many wecks passed, and still she eame not | 
to his lone abode; but one morn r, as he stood sadly musing 
amidst the monuments of former glorv, he saw her slowly walking 
towards him; but her beauty was faded by sorrow, and her delicate 





form wasted, and w n she beheld the venerable figure of her once 








adored lover, an expression of exaq e anguish passed over her 
features Still she drank in every word that fell from his | ps, 
though the music o that voice had ceased, and the tone was cold 
and faltering ; when he bade her flv from his solitude, and shun the 
evil destiny that surrounded ] 1, and the treacherous allurements 
that might vet ensnare her, she burst into tears, unable to vanquish 
her love, vet shrinking from the le ve she witnessed 

sy last evening they were thus te meet she found him reclined 
at the foot ofa pillar; his countenance was paler, his eve more hol- 


low than when she saw him last, and his whole air that of a man to 


whom earthly th 2 are soon to be no more 





! ” You ire come, 
Melahie.” he said, fixmg his eves with a mournful expression on 
her, “tin time to bul me farewell forever You cannot grieve much 
for one whom it is rmpossible vou could love Semid, young and 
beautiful, engaced your affection ; but, oppressed with vears, and 


sinking beneath his sorrows, the stranger will rest unremembered 
in his grave.’ 


“Never! o! 


hie forget the strancer she once 


‘ean Mela- 


and mysterious as 


heantiful Svan, 
Dark 


never,” replied t 
loved 
united with it to the last. 1 


, 
1 vou not for vour beauty, Semid. it was for the charms of vour 


vour path mav seem, mine s '| he 
lover 


discourse, the mehes of your mind, and, above all, the new world of 





thought and imagination which you opened tome; when I left von, 
those scenes and in mv dreams 


was for ever blended 


lowing pietures unted me stil] 
th all, vour image 


they came to me, a 


Radiant with beauty 
Semid who speaks to me, tt ts his spirit that casts its spell around 
mine, and death cannot break 1 

«Tris vain.” said Semid ; “ the hour ts nearthat will close 
ready I hear the 
swings. Look where the last light of day is resting 


on the mountain snows ; tt will soon disappear ; but when it rests on 


me, and now thus fallen, it is still the same 





these 





eves for ever Azra »} eomes to summon me: 





rushing of 





this pillar, and encircles this weary head, vou will see your Semid 


expire.” ‘ Leave me not thus,” exclaimed Melahie, weeping bit- 
1} terly ; ‘* but soon shall I cease to be alone, I fee! my heart is break- 

ling ; it has struggled for rest without you, but it may not be.” 
She ceased ; for the sun, leaving the darkening plain below, 
{threw over the temple a golden hue, and rested on the pillar on 
which Semid was reclining. His look was sadly fixed on the crim- 
soning sky, his frame trembled, and as the red light was fading the 
young Syrian clasped her arm round his neck, and gazing on him 
as if for the last time : “*O! Semid,”’ she murmured, “ my first, my 
only love ; together we will quit this world of sorrow, and Melahie 
will not be parted in death, or im eternity.” At these words he 
suddenly rose and drew the ring again on his finger, the lustre came 
to Melahie’s eye, and the colour rushed to her cheek, for she gazed 
once more on the blooming and devoted Semid, who claspe d her to 
his breast; *‘ It is mine at last,” he exclaimed; “the blessing I 
implored of Allah, but never hoped to f..d—a woman who truly 
| loved me ; we will go to the banks of the Orontes to my father’s 
} O Prophet 


cottage, and live amidst the scenes of my childhood 
of my faith ! who amidst thy sufferings didst find in Cadya a true 
| and imperishable love : when I sought beauty alone, my hope perish- 
; ed, and thy mercy left me 
that the value of a faithful and tender heart 1s above that of the rich- 
est charms of form and feature—of wealth or splendour—thy bless- 
ing shall rest upon our path for ever.” “ 


- - : Senne Seen 
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Thou hast tanght me by bitter sorrows 





MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MRS JAMESON 


{ 
+ JOANNA I. QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


Roser of ‘Taranto, who ascended the throne of Naples in 1309, 
was one of the most admirable and enlightened monarchs of his 
age, and the third of the Angevine princes who had reigned over 
Naples, from the time that Charles of Anjou usurped that crown in 
1265. The name and the memory of King Robert have descended 
to us, linked with the most delightful associat 
guished in Italian history by the ¢ pithe ts of the wise and the Goon, 
and if some of his politica! arrangements may render his claims to 
the former epithet a little doubttul, yet in one respect it was justly 
He lived at the period when literature and civilization 
g to dawn m Italy; if 





ions; He ts distin- 


merited 


were beginnu that can be called a dawn 
as Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 


It must, however, 


which was illuminated by such men 
caccio, with all ol whom he was contemporary 
be allowed that the light they shed was at the time only partial, 
and that the muniicent and general protection which Robert ex 
tended to letters and learned 
and diffuse that light. His own acquirements were 
for the times in which he 

until his acquaintance with Petrarch, he 


men contributed greatly to cherish 
extraordinary 
lived, particularly in the sciences, for, 





seems to have « 





poetry However, he became aconvert to the 
| of verse, that in his old age he commenced poet himself, and several 
luscan dialect are vet extant. It 
just and d 


so sincere 


charms 


of his compositions mn the was 


wisdom in Robert to perceive im what his most irable 


would hereafter consist It 


fame was wisdom too, in those dark 
and turbulent times, to feel and acknowledge the blessings of peace 
and to avert by every pessible means war and Its attendant hor- 
rours from his hereditary dominions ‘The name of *]] buon Re 


Roberto,” the friend of Petrarch and the tron of Boccaccio, 


has a far dearer 


girt, fighting monare 


lirst pa 





! r memory than that of any of the trun- 


s of his age it his illustrious name- 


, Il we exce 
sake and contemporary, Robert Bruce, whose celebrity, though so 
different im character, is not brighter or purer than that of Robert 


ot Naple 8 





Robert had one son, Ch of Calabria, remarkable for 
his aecomplist ments, his f 1 his tove ot tice, who 
unhappily died e had espoused Maria 
de Valois, sister to tl } 1p ] o disputed the crown 
of France with by her, who survived 
him only three hters, Jo dM 

1 Joanna, t ecam terw ad or 
ofthe un tcek ited, mos com] ( t 1 ‘ 
of women and ot queens Her elegant biographer | trulv obse 


in conduct, and 


compared to Mary, QWrneen ot 


ved, that in person, in character, in her destiny anc 


tracical 
! ! 
Scots: the paralicl, as we shail see, y mdeed singularly close, and 


1 can ony i 





perhaps one of the most remarkable and mteres 


sented im history 
Queen Joanna was born at Naples about the end of Februar 
1328, and was not quite a year old when she lost her father, the 


duke of Calabria. King Robert, whose grief for the death of his 


excell dist ( nteg s overw ming, undertook the care 














ind education of s infant grandda ters, to whom he transierred 
ill the affection he had felt for their father; and in 1331, whe 
Joar i was out four vears old, he declared her the heiress of | 
crown, and eaused lis nobles to take t r egiance to he 
ws duchess Calabria, ! inheritu Vi ll the nghts 
of her father in Naples and in Provenes erstand the si- 
tuation of the wal family of N } es at this per nf, it Ss necessary 
to refer to the eceding rev Charles the second, the father of 
King Robert, had married Maria, heiress of Hungary, and having 
succeeded to that kingdom in the maht of his wife, on his death-bed 
he divided his domimons, bequeathing the throne of Hungary to 
his eldest son, C lartel; while Naples and Provence were 
left to his vounger Lobert The pr es of the elder branch, 
thus excluded ft est part ol the success never ace 
esced in this division, a rh it had been « tirmed by a solem 
decree of the pope, but were contmually advancing clams on tl 
kingdom of Naples: hence the singular connexion between the 
histories of Hungary and Naples during the whole of the fourteenth 
century ; hence were two countnes so remote nd dissimilar 
brought into continual collis ; hence sprang a series of domestic 
divisions, crimes, usurpations, and murde s wars, which long 
desolated the loveliest provinces of Italy; and hence, the first 
instanee, arose those ¢ ympl ted misfortunes and extraordinary 


i -heckered the | 


vicissitudes which « nna of Sreily 


Tt was the singular fate of this quee n, during the whole 


ign, to suffer by the mistakes, the follies, or the crimes 





eventful re 


of her nearest connexions, and to be injured by her own virtues; 
for the weaknesses of a man are sometimes the virtues of a woman: 
or at least. if the ind in the gentle and kindly feelings pro- 


lulge nee 
per to her sex, as pity, tenderness, and confidence, in despite of | 


—— 
= 


calculation and self-interest, may become weak or criminal jn 


woman when trusted with sovereign power, it is the best argumen: 


that has yet been adduced in favour of the Salique law. Bui ¢ 
consequence is not surely necessary and inevitable, though, { 


some examples left-us in history, we might almost deem it so 
The first steps taken by the grandfather of Joa 
before she could judge or act for herself, were the cause of y 


wise 





of her subsequent miseries, and of the darkest imputations 
rest on her memory 

In the first place , King Robert ippou ted us her governess 
the guardian of her person, a woman who has obtained a tr 


celebrity in Italian history, by the name of Phillippa the 


tl 
She was the daughter of a fisherman of Catania, m Sic 





th 


a sudden emergency she was employed by Queen Violante, 
son, the d k 


first wife of Robert, 
Philippa was gifted beyond her birth or her years. Beawt 

ligent, and aspiring, she recommended herself so much to the queey 
by her zeal aid affection, that she became her principal attendar 
lice to the 


fe 
i@ss attached to her Her 


to nurse her intant 


and afterward filled the same of second wife of Rober: 


Queen Sancha, who was not fo 
child, the duke of Calabria, who tenderly loved her, married her 
ted her lady of the 


was present att 


the seneschal of his palace, and appon 
chamber to his wife ; 
birth of Joanna, ar 
elevation of this plet 
the persons of four princesses successively, the 

ment they all manifested for her, and the favour and confidence 
King Robert during a period of forty years, appeared so offensiy 
and so incomprehensible in those times, that it was ascribed 
magic. In her character, in her destiny, in her 
altation from the meanest station to rank and 
sudden i fall, Phily 


and terrible Py 
nora Galigai; but it was not cert 


thus it happened that she 


1 was the fir 





her in her arms. The 








to offices of trust and honour 


an woman nh 
extreme 


extraordinary ex 
power, and 
1 us of Le 


nly in this case the mai 


a does, in fact, reminc 

















ence of a strong mind over a weak one; and though ‘ 
her ** femme intrigante et sans meurs,” yet it must be allowed t 
the worst offences charged against her appear exceedingly prob|e 
matical, and scem to have originated in the universal jealousy 
which her elevation and that of her family were beheld by 
proud nobility. The power which Phili obtaimed over the 
fections of Queen Joanna was one of the heaviest acc 
ecainst her unhappy mistress, and led to her own ruin and 
death ; yet, considering all the circumstances, nothing surely ¢ 
be more natura! and inevitable If the apy ment of ( 





nese to be her governess was inpolitic x 
count of her low origin and the oilence it gave to many of the 
born ladies of the court, yet t! 


dispositions and qualities afterward 





e confidence of King Robert a 
displaved by Joanna, prove 


to have been not wholly unworthy of the trust reposed in her 






































The next great errour committed by Robert in the manageme 
of his infant heiress was, her marriage with his grand-nephew, A 
dre is, the s cond son of Carobert, king of Hu rary By s 
riage he fondly hoped to extinguish all the feuds and jx 
which had long existed between the two kingdoms, bv res 
the elder branch of his family, in the person of Andreas, the 
session of the throne of Naple . wit! t pre dice to the 1 s 
his grand-daughter. Neither doesthe arrangement apne 
view so impol as it eventualiv proved t was founder 
principle of ju and was rather hastily executed t 
dent!v devised 

Joanna was only five vears « 1 Andre lv seve ‘ 
this ill-fated union was celcl 4 t Naple “ 
splend and in the n tot fe ’ t ‘ The 
couple were tl ceforward by t ’ ether, with ‘ 
thev were d¢ ed foreach other; | they grew iny 
disp! te « ‘ and mind 

Robe to | ch, who has s 
e s ech, **I me, | swear t ‘ 
de vt 1 | !to re 
one or the « r, 1 uld ckl r the « e \ 
i cd t t s ent is Conver ol ‘ ay t s ( 

r the | surre ded s ( ter Ww ‘ ( Tece 
t < scien 1 lite t a r e prod 
ll Thal | se chronicies \ i ( cr nit t t ‘ 
conduct inna are yet e ] 

ny to { S| tr ‘ vi t ! love ‘ i t 
the N orions 2% t twelve years ¢ 
wa ’ to ] d t shed by he 1 t wi ents i 
sur ed n unders ndir not or V ove , 1 ¢ ‘ 
but many women of mature vears To these ment complis 
ments were added a gentle and ¢ te t grace! 
sor be ful and « ’ count ( c most ¢ 
time ! 

Andre n the contrary. had been surrounded by his rude 1} 
carla endants, and grew up weak, indoler d un 
houch without v of those ¢ l« t . a degra g 
profi Ce nsities whi ve ( nputed to I 
father. the kme of Hungary id ted as his precept t 
named Fr Roherto, or Friar Rx t ce ed ene 
Cat nese d her competitor por , yt , nk } 

ve ft us a far more frightf nd disgustir 
rival, Ph | It w his constar to keey 
rance, that he micht keen } i ee eat : 
a dislike and jealousy of tl olit \ n he was des 
to govern: and keep up his pa tv for the H s, to whos 
manners, dress, and customs he of dhim toa ‘ l x 
treme indolence ¢ tlitv of the y ce'’s temper aided the « 
signs of this wrete enabiec to ¢ nounbor a 
ence over the mind of his pr ] < Kine Robert pere ‘ 
too late the fatal mistake he had comr ted: he saw the mist 
nd perils he had prepared for his beautif nd cor s 
heiress by this unequal mar e> ame e compact being irrev 
‘ ef avonred at least to obviate some of the threaten¢ 
evils bv ¢ ne fror nv s re im the sovere | . 
In a general asser s nobles he caused the oath of alleg 
io fel adlhien SG Media slat. set cashes ta hee os ee 
precaution, so far from having t desired effect, added to t 
ers he apprehended; while it gratified the Neane ns, eX 
the jealousy and anger of the Hungarians, and laid the foundat 
of manv troubles and factions in the state 

Meantime, the young Joanr 2. who conld not vet weee of t 
policy or impoliev of the measures taken for her sa and pers 





welfare, crew upto the age of fifteen. happy m the studies and 
pleasures befitting her vears, happy in the unconsciousness of the 
impending storms, and every day improving in beauty 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


SIR JOHN 


Tar followmg graphic sketch is taken from the marquis of Lon- 


MOORE'S RETREAT IN SPAIN. 


iederry’s narrative of the war in Spain and Portugal ; it relates 


Sir John Moore’s most disastrous and unfortunate retreat Su 


three distinct corps 


ohn hearing that Napoleon in person, with 


was him, abandoned his meditated 
swement against Soult, and commenced a rett 


armee, advancing against 


} 
depth ot 





in the 





nter, in the direction of the s of Galicia: the 





bh 


xt Corunna was but poor compensation for the loss of th 
ven sacrificed by that false movement. The horrours attendan 
on war were never more vividly portrayed than in the closing 


srt of the following extract :] 
The road from Astorga to Villa Franca leads through the vil- 
wes of Torre, Bonevedre, Pinferrade, 
jversified, and as striking, as will be 
The first four or five leagues « 
yntinual ascent, and ¢ 
on gaining the summit of which, he 


and over a country as much 
nany part of 


traveller up one 


seen, perhaps, 
arry the 


long the face of the h 





ll, steep, bare, and open ; 
of some 
e men might easily 
These extend as far as the 


nearly three le after which, the 


arrives at the entrance 


tremendous passes, such as a thousand resol 





maintain against ten times their number 


village of Torre, a distance of agues ; 
andscape becomes as magnificent as the intermingling of hill and 
valley, rock and mountain, wood and pasture, canrender it. We, of 
sourse, beheld it under all the disadvantages of a season remarkably 
nclement, When the ridges were covere d with deep snow, and the 
fields and woods little better than mere heaps of mud; yet even thus 
ithout feelings of the liveliest admi- 
ration, and astrong regret that it had not been our fortune 


the 


t was impossible to pass itby w 
to wander 
hills in their 
thata 
ng of 


here when the forests were in full leaf, and green 


ry. But it was not from its temporary bleakness alone 


scene like that around us stirred such a comming! 


strange 





pleasurable and painful sensations. The condition of the army was 
tthis ume a Most mean holy one; the rain came down upon us 
the for- 
mer fairly worn out through fatigue and want of nutriment, the 
atter sinking under their is, and dying upon the spot. Nor was 
t only among the ba 


n torrents; men and horses were foundering at every ste P3 


loa 








gage animals that an absolute inability to 
proceed farther began to show itself ; the shoes of the cavalry horses 
lropped off, and the horses t! useless. 


iemselves soon became It was 


fine goaded on ull 
then shot to death by their nders, in 
rinto the handsof the enemy. Then 
ad hitherto kept up, fell 


ne by one to the rear; the ammunition was immediately destroyed, 


asad spectacle to see thes 
ir strength failed them 


creatures urged and 


and 





der toprevent then from fall 


gan the few ammunition wagons which | 


ons abandoned. Thus 





ind the wa were misfortunes accumulating 





ipon us as we proceeded; and it appeared extremely improbable 

sould our present system ol loreced marches be persisted in, that one 
lf of the army would ever reach the cvast 

The Villa Franca 


render cavalry of no avail. It was universally steep, rocky, precip- 
ts where it 


country became from tl such as to 


is pomt 
tous, and covered with wood; and in the few s was 
verwise, too much enclosed with vineyards and mulberry planta 
ns, to allow even a squadron of h to form up or The 
! whither the 
exhaustion, and 
jallow. But 
tor though as many as forty 


se act. 


wvalry were accordingly sent on at once to Lugo, 
ifantry and artilery follows 


e nature of 


. as fast 


they 


as extreme 
the road by which travelled, woul 
ey followed both painfully and slowly ; 
eS Were periorine 
y only, but th 


none march, that march comprehended not 


This was more than men, 


fit aise. 





reauced 
to the low ebb to which our soldiers liad fallen, could endure. They 
lropped down by whole sections 
with curses, others with 


was dreadful | 


and diced, some 





on way-s 


f prayer, in their mouths. It 


vo ‘ 


kewise to know that not men only, but women and 





hildren, were subjected to this miserable fat ty some strange 


ty, Sir John 
he too large 


glect, or by the indualzenee of a mistaken 
Moore’s army had carried a! 


roportion of women allott 


ong with it more 





ice, to armics 
the 


iorrours of passing events, by a display of suflering even more acute 


, DY the rules of ¢ 


1 the field; and these poor wretelies now heightening 


than that endured by their husbands. They carrying perhaps each 
them two children on their back, would toil on, and when they 
mme to look to the condition of their pre s burdens, they would 
1 one or both frozen todeath. Then the depth of moral degra 


cries, uttered under the 


ng than the 


on to which they sank; their oaths and 

luence of intoxication, were har 
which burst from them, as all hope of aid 
sat down to die. 


ily less appal yroans 
d them, and they 

horrours of this retreat 
terms calculated to freeze 
m; but I have 








abandon 
I am well aware that the 
have been again and again deseribed in 


blood of such as read th no hesitation in saying, 


it the most harrowing accounts which have yet been laid before 
public, fall short of the reality 


POPPING THE QUESTION, 
‘Pop; 


thus dispassionately and philosophically treated upon 
Bachelor,” (in Fraser's Magazine.) who, it will be 


The important but puzzling science of ng the Question” is 
by “An O 

seen, Spe aks as 
me having the authority of long and perplexing experience, as well 
al knowled 





SSESSINE a prolound theoreti 


Whether this be 





of the “ art built on 


prnciples so or not, however, who have 


those 

been through the mull” best can tell. Now— young bachelors and 

please “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the counsels 

ce. Those who have off con ju rors,” 
tas the y please. 


Though it is 


‘come may read or * skip” 


impossible to say any thing very much to the purpose 


4ut refusals generally, a little tact and 


at ubservation will all tell you 
Whether the girl who refused you would 

‘ad she accepted. I am speaking of verbal communications only, 
4s nobody ever writes who can speak. It is usual, in all cases of 
refusal, for the lady to say that she is deeply grateful for the honour 
you have done her; but feeling only friendship fur you, she regrets 
that she cannot accept your proposal, etc. I have heard the words 


have been worth having 





so often that I know them by heart. The words, however varied, 
signify little ; itis the tone and manner in which the y are pronounced, 


that must guide you in forming your estimate of the cruel one. If 


they are pronounced with evident marks of sorrow, instead of tr 
umph, showing unfeigned regret for having caused pain which shx 
could not alleviate—if her vvice is soft, unbroken, and tremulous- 
her eye dimmed with a half-formed tear, which it requires even an 
effort to subdue I 


then, I say, you may share in her sorrow, for you 
have probably lost a prize worth gaining ; 


but though you grieve, you 
may also hope, if you are a man of any pretension, for there is ev 


build upon 


Do not, therefore, fly out, and 
make an idiot of yourself on receiving your refusals; submit with a 


dently good feeling to 
good grace, solicit a continuance of frie 
the heart-crushing affliction you have 
partng- kiss it freq I 


juentiy, but quietly--no oufre conduc 


to support y« 


t 
Take her h 


1dship, u under 


Sustained and at 


t of any kind 
ist a little at the expenses Of your own failure, without, however 





attempting to deprive her of the honour of the victory. Rise in her 
estimauon by the manner in which you receive your sentence, let her 
sorrow be mingled with : ration, and there is no know how 
soon things will change hese instr ons, you will} ve, are 
not intended for every one, as they require ski! ct, quickness, and 





feeling, in order to be apy If you want these 


reciated and ¢ 


qualities, just make love, purse in hand ; 1t is a safe mode of proceed 


yng, and will answer admurably with all ranks, from Almack’'s to 
the Borough. There is only one class with whom it will not answer, 
and that is the very class worth having 


If, on the other hand, the lady refuses you in a ready-made and 


well-delivered speech, which had evidently been prepared and kept 
waiting for you, then make your bow, and thank your stars for your 
lucky escape. If she admonishes your inconsiderate conduct, bids 


you calm your excited feclings and support afiliction--ifshe thumphs 





in fact, and is cond LIV polite 
e of John of 
If the 


say, ‘‘ Youare an impudent fellow 


and 
gz Mercury, for 


then cut 


a caper tor joy 





come down in the attuitu an’s flyin 


you have cause to rejoice. lady snaps at you, as much as to 


which may be sometimes true 
though it should not exactly be told--then reply with a few stanzas 


of Miss Landon’s song 





eisins hern climes a breeze 
suet A ‘ ecless urse¢ He seas 
t t ' hf ale 
arti 1 my wandering sa 


If she | 


to do 


ursts out into a loud fitof laughter, as I once knew a lady 


then join her, by all means--for you may be 
But if, 


1 
makes her burst 


sure that sie is 


an ilbred hoiden or a downright wiot 
pain 


did when such a proposal 


unable to speak, gnef 
little 
to her, then 


at having cause you into tears, asa 


Swedish girl -once was mad 


join her if you hke, for the chances are that you have lost one worth 


weeping for 


ANECDOTE OF CATALANIL. 


“he want of literary attainments, unfortunately for Catalan), joined 


to her vivacity in conversation luced ludicr 
When at the cx 


the side 


soTmmctimes proc usscenes 


rt of Weimer, she laced, at a dinner party, by 
part of her 


Goethe, but being 


olf Goethe, as 
The 


miajestic aj 


am 





of respect to her on the 
real host. lady i 


his 


knew nothing o struck by 
pearance, and the great attention of w 
the ol nquired of th 

his “The celebrated 
“Pray, on what 


“He 
ter.’” 


nhe was 


ject, shi¢ 


what was 


nam madam, wis answer 


nstrument Was the Next question 


Wer 


“to 


ves he play 
$s ho performer, mad : 
“Oh, 


1m—he is the renowned auth 


ves, ves, I remember,” said Catalani; and, turnir 


the venerable poet, she addressed him, * And, sir, what an admirer I 
am of ‘ Werter! A low bow was the acknowledgement of so 
flattering a compliment. “TI never,” continued the lively lady, “1 


never read anything so laughable in my life. What a capital farce 


itas, sir! Madame,” said the poet, looking aghast, “ the 


of Werter a fares 


Sorrows 
So exquisitely 
ridiculous!” rejoined Catalam, laughing hearuly as she 


And it rned out that she had en ta 


enjyoved the 


remembrance king all the 


while of a ridiculous parody of Werter, w on performed at 
one of the minor theatres of Paris, and in w sentimentality 
of Goethe's tale 1 bee mere vr Phe poet did not 
et over lis mortification the whole evening, and the fair singer's 
credit at the court of Weimar was sadly impaired by this display of 
her ignorance of th strious G e and th Sorrows of Wer 


ter.”’--Llogarth’s Musi 


CONTEMPLATION OF GOD, 


Adore the Supren sseau,) with one 
puff of breath you will | ble to dissipate thos 

and many 
Nothing exists but through him 


the 


B ne says Jean Jaques Rou 


neras of reason 


which have a visior which fly 


ary appearan¢ 
shadows, before immutable trut 
It is | tendency of 
} 


basis of Virtue, and gives a recompense to a short life spent 


who is self-existent, who directs 


fixes the 


justice 


according to his will; itis he who proclaims al to the guilty that 
their secret crimes are detect ind vives assurance to the nghteous 
n obscurity, that their virtues are not without a witness; itis he, it 
is his unadulterable substan at is the true model of those perfes 


uons, of which we all bear the mage within us. It 1s in vain that 


f 











our p ms adishygure it s ces, Which are allied to the Infinite 
Being, ever present themselves to our reason i serve tore-establisn 
what errour and imposture li perverted ~ 5 hs seem 
to me extremely ; common sense i3 suff nt to point them 
out. Everything 1 we cannot separate from the idea of divine 
essence is God; al! the rest is the work of men. It is by the con 


templation of this divine model that the soul becomes refined and 


' 
exalted; thatit learns to despse iow desires, and to tnumph over 
base cunavions 
WOMAN'S LOVE 
*T was heart for heart ' 
I loved thee ever' Yes! the passion now 





Thrills on the woman's tongue ; the girl’s had told thee, 
Had I been bold as fond ; for even then 


I saw thy worth, but did not see thy station 


— 


= 

Sir Roe: 

rmonv and 

vate seer 

sut Lat 
um 

ave een 


THE MUSE, 


ON A WOMAN'S INCONSTANCY, 


AvTon, the autho ithe! \ ve 
clegance ol ! VY have rareiv becn sur 
ry ‘ ‘ ar 1 n I “ 
1 poems, which may be f din the Del 
It is to be regretted that so few of his F 
eserved 

I lov ec ce, Ul love no mor 

i ‘ rit s 1 blaine 
l “ Wa tu ‘ 


Ha . { int 
(, _ ‘ 
Wohik eu love away 
No ‘ ve mv lowe erthrow 
l . ‘ ed mune 
Yea i remain d tay ow 
li ve vet be t 
But \ i re« 
T it sewhere ¢ 
And the \ 4 i) t cise 
Aca vos ve to rema 


Ss ‘ Lj | ivers ‘\ 
fo suc sm to others pray 
Yet y hy cl ce 
Thy ‘ ’ : 1 fort e boast 
ij ‘ er ve Vet rejome 
To se ' i l ive i 
The h ‘ ‘ all be 
Po laugh the 
l'o lov ; ) more 


But s r t , ‘ 
Sha , y ‘ v ‘ 
| tis land at re ‘ ‘ 


\ , F 
| ‘ . 

\\ ' 

‘ 
ool 

] ‘ 


baafe sever'd bec 
_ et . = 

(dur hearts ( closed betweer 
Ar 4 t im 

In o he 

A vau ‘ 

Ane ‘ 1 tee etof 4 


ny 4aMis ald wu 
| ' hyet 
\ nur ‘ r tar eek 
Ss ted w-white i 
| t i ct 
s d some ea vy charm 
i sters of her « y hau 
Like « v darkmne ( f 
Phe nbert st it wave 
Or ke t « wofac | 
ly afta sul r wave 
«it a spirit of \ f 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


MY LUCK. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO WILLIAM E. BURTON, ESQ 





I do not blush to confess it. It’s not 


I am perfectly aware that I am chro- 


I know I am celebrated ! 
my fault; I cannot help it 
nicled in story, invoked in song, and immortalized in comedy; I 
know you have heard of me ten thousand times, but J am not to 
blame! “ It’s my luck!” 

‘There never lived a man who naturally and instinctively shrank 
from fame with so much sensitiveness as myself, yet thus I have 
had it thrust upon me!” I can only repeat, ‘It’s my infernal 
luck.” 

I cannot endure this state of things any longer; I must “burst 
out” in regard to my sufferings ; there must be something done, or 
} shall certainly go mad ! 

I'll call a public meeting ; I'll appeal to the legislature ; I'll 
change my name; [’ll get a divorce from this cursed fate that 
follows me! 

I know I'm excited; I feel it' But, confound it! what else 
Indeed I need your indulgence—I want your 
Why, I never met with such a thing in 


could you expect! 
sympathy! Sympathy? 
my life, except from one individual, and he died the next day! I 
is not sufficient that I am miserable ; | am not allowed to luxuriate 
quietly in my own wretchedness ; my woes are dragged before the 
public, my own private sorrows are made the theme of general 
mirth! My agonies are considered in an infinite degree more 
amusing than the most laughable of comicalities. 

I have myself seen a thousand people grinning, hywna-like, over 
the wretchedness of Guy Goodluck, as portrayed by that inhuman 
wretch of a comedian, William E. Burton. ‘That diabolical farce, 
that identical * petite comedy,” ts the veritable transcript of a very 


few pages extracted at random from the record of my life I was 


|| the slow boat beat us by half a day! 


i! struck a snag in “ the great raft,”’ and sunk in twenty minutes ! 


| ging, at Natchitoches, and there got on board a small steamboat | 2 


A fellow soldier committed a contemptible piece of petty |sr- 
ceny—lI was convicted of the deed ; flogged again, and drummed 


I had a wager of twenty dollars | 
! out of my regiment ! 
| 
1} 


pending with a fellow-passenger that we should beat her by an hour ! 


Went to a hotel in New-Orleans. Crowded—but could give me 
a fine room ; the only objection being, that the key was lost : that, I came again to New-York. Eventually, I determined to com- 
however, sould be replaced in the morning. I bought a pistol. I loaded it. I went to my roon 
very pleasantly ; retired, for once in my life, in high spirits. Woke \| and put it to my head, as J thought! I did nothing of the sort ' i 
|| missed my mark by six inches, and utterly demolished a ver, ex 
|! pensive mantel-clock, an heir-loom in my landlady’s family 

Having, by some strange conjunction of fortunate circumstances, | ’ . 
letters of credit, and not having happened to lose them, I succeed- || 
ed in reclothing my nether limbs and relining my pockets ; and, in | ces have occurred of people being killed by a mere plunge into th, 
a state bordering on phrenzy, I rushed on board a boat upward bound. || river in such weather. I rushed to the dock—I plunged into th 

U> That boat was the ill-fated ** Oronoco !” ** Now,” exclaimed I, triumphantly, “ save me who can ' 





the next morning, minus a pair of inexpressibles, and all my cash ! 





It is cold—you know it is cold—infernally cold! Many instar 


water! 
aaeeeer || A confounded watchman, who ought to have been fast aslee; 
After enduring all the horrours of the scene of death on board | (and had been so at the same hour for thirty years previous.) s 
that “ ill-starred, perfidious bark,” I escaped from her at Vicksburgh — eis 
Landed, and went to the principal hotel. That very night, “ the 
great fire’ broke out, consuming the whole square on which the 
hotel I escaped with the loss of all my baggage! 
Owing to exposure and fright and fatigue, I was attacked the next 
day with a bilious fever, which kept me a prisoner for six weeks 


me—had me picked up 

I was floating on a cake of ice—had been in the water for ali 
an-hour! I[ ought to have been dead some minutes before thy 
picked me up! 
time! Never better in the whole course of my life than I was th. 
next morning ! 


stood ! 
Any other man would have died twice in the sam: 


The fever finally ‘‘ evacuated ;” and salivated, scorched, and DPE ge 
worn to a skeleton—more dead than alive, I started for the Red 
River, in the vain hope that on the extreme confines of civilization 
"Twas a vain attempt! 


I've been writing these painful details for the New-York Mir 
from an inkstand as big as a half bushel, with a base as broad as 
7 Mount Atlas—never was known to capsize ; a twenty foot lev, 
my infernal “luck” might desert me 
After that ** jumping-off-place of all creation, Shreveport, was left 
behind us, (being more than six hundred miles up Red River,) 


could not upset it, though the fate of nations depended upon suc 
I just caught the tip of my pen in it, and it was h 





a result 
bottom upwards upon my manuscript, burying it beneath an oceay 


just as I began to indulge in the fondest anticipations, the boat | , ; 
a cataclysm, of ink 


My hands are covered with it' my la; 
deluged ! my paper, my desk, my handkerchief, my carpet, are a! 
of a hue as dark as my destiny !! 


There being no other steamboats at that time up the river, we 
“ Just my luck !” Kix 


were obliged to take small boats and canoes and go down ; drifting 





by day, and sleeping on shore (with the snakes, alligators, and 
Arrived, after a week of this tedious vova- 


ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


musquitoes) by night 


and continued our downward course. The river being high, the 


the victim of the machinations of “ that d—d, infernal, diabolical 
John Jones!” Jam “that rash and most unfortunate man,” therein || oat ran into the woods and knocked down both her chimnies 
They fell overboard and sunk! We lay by for a day, and built 
wooden chimnies, out of some planks which we found piled upon 


Thought them rather combustible ; but the captain 


tictitiously stvled Guy Goodluck 

I wish to convince you that there never lived a man so pertina- 
ciously haunted by misfortunes as myself: and, in order to attain || the shore 
this end, I will annex a schedule of the incidents accompanying a 


tour through the States, which [ some two years since undertook ; 


had used them frequently, with perfect success. So we started ; 
ran merrily for about ten miles. Why not twenty or fifty 


The confounded chimnies took fire and burnt up; the 


’ I was 


and I am convinced that you will unhesitatingly accord to me that || on board ! 


ft 
' 


boat herself having a narrow escape 


distinetive appellation, ** The unfortunate man 
I left this city for Charleston, in a vessel recommended as a fast 





sailer, on a Friday, in preference to waiting until the following By some means or other, I hardly know what, I reached Cincin- 


The ship's voyages for three years || nati ** After 
all my troubles and torments,” thought I, ‘this is one happiness 


Monday for the steam-packet. Met there an old friend ; one of my few real friends 


previous had averaged something less than fire days : but I was on 
| beyond the reach of fate.” He was going to New-Orleans the 
Well, this I made the best of 


This was to be her first trip ; 


board; my interests were concerned ; and the vessel was driven otf 


by a tremendous gale, and thirty-four days elapsed before we reach- He had taken passage 


same day! 
in a beautiful new boat 


to give the citizens a treat, her captain invited the friends of his 


ed Charleston, minus the mizen-mast and fore-top-mast, and in a and willing 


state of incipient starvation ! 


| passengers to remain on board, and he would run two or three 


* Just my luck 
I stayed in Charleston a week, and then took the morning rail- 
Should have been in Augusta between 

Locomotive broke down, obliging us to 


miles up the river, and land them as he passed on his way down. 


We remained on board. J remained on board. The boat ran two 


road train for Augusta 
| or three miles up the stream—turned, and when nearly at the wharf 


four and five o'clock, p.m 
walk about five miles in a drenching rain; and we did not arrive 
until two the next morning. Hotels all closed ; no bed except ‘the 


again, a fearful explosion was heard—the shattered fragments of 
| the Mose.ue, and the bodies of two hundred humar beings, were 
scattered upon the stream, and the shores of the Ohio! 


soft side of a plank” at the depdt. | 
Happening to wish to be killed, 


My woes were not to end thus 





At the hotel in Augusta, the weather being fine and warm, they |! such an event was an impossibility. J was rescued from the water 


| perfectly uninjured ! 


gave me a room without any fire-place, and looking to the north 
Yes—I—probably the only man in that gay throng to whom des- 


That afternoon an influx of travel- 


through three large windows 


A CARD TO THE FASHIONABLE PUBLIC. 


Count Gullem, recently from London, presents his most profour 
respects to the gentry of New-York, and offers to engage himnsi 
on the most favourable terms, to attend either dinner or supper par 
ties, conversations, or balls He has for the last fifteen years { 
lowed the profession of toadism, with distinguished success, in al 
the principal cities of Europe, and deems it almost superfluous 1 
trouble the fashionable world with a recital of his profession 
qualifications 

He will at dinner parties entertain the company with origin 
anecdotes, bon-mots, and puns. When nothing original offers, wi! 
(carefully avoiding Joseph Miller and other well-known authors 
quote from Litchenberger, Jean Paul, R ibelais, Tyll Evule nspieg 
or Pivavano Arlotto, and will attribute the best jokes to his patrot 
He will invariably praise his patron’s wine and dishes ; is thorough! 
acquainted with Cyrus Redding’s history of modern wives. Should 
his patron desire to give an extra-fashionable dinner, he wil! srive 
directions beforehand, for the order of the courses, the wines proper 
to be served with the different courses, and all other necessary in- 
formation. He assures those gentlemen of fashion who may patror 
ize him, that he will not in any case have an opinion of his ow: 
but will invariably adopt that of his patron. 

At fashionable evening parties or balls, Count Gullem will ; 





as a French or Italian count, an English lord, or a German baror 

as may be desired by the lady who gives the entertainment. He 
has appeared in all these characters in the most fashionable circles 
abroad 
ter’s debut, Count Gullem will lead off the dance with the daughter, 


Should a party be given bya lady in honour of her daugh- 


lers filled the house so that they had not a square inch of room to 


spare, and then the weather changed! The next three were the 


| truction would have been welcome, escaped it ; while it overwhelm- 
‘| ed a multitude of unhappy beings to whom life was dear 


if not, with the lady herself. Should the lady of the house hav: 





only really cold days that had visited Augusta in five years ! 


; Canada. 
Of course I took a cold that stuck by me for the next six months ! — 


triots. ‘ Now,” thought I, “linked with men as desperate as 





| Some time elapsed. I went to 
} 


Left Augusta in the stage-coach for Florida at sever. o'clock, on 


. | tion.” Everything worked in unison with my hopes. was 
Before ten there came down , 5 ny hopes. IT was 


as fine an evening as ever was seen. 
such a rain as has not been known since the days of Noah; in the 
midst of which the coach capsized in the woods, and we spent | 
nearly the whole remainder of the night al fresco, m getting again 
Rode in wet clothes till breakfast-time ; and then, |! 
1] 
|other world. Just as I was expecting the irrevocable signal to 
| the executioner to launch me forth, a reprieve arrived from Sir 
My hap- 


taken prisoner, in arms! I was tried at London, Upper Canada; I 


was sentenced to be hanged! ** Now,” * thought I, my career of 
The day arrived ; I 


aa 


misfortune will at least be brought to a close 
stood upon the fatal scaffold ; the fatal noose was placed around 
my neck ; already I seemed to have advanced one step into the 


under way 
being late, they allowed us no time to change them, but obliged us 
to ride on undried. Pushed on all that day and another night, with- 
out any respite » came to a river, where, for twenty years previous, 
there had been a bridge strong enough to stand against all freshets ; 1 
but, as 7 wanted to cross it, it had been washed away the previous || 
night. After some delay, we put ourselves into a crazy concern of | 
a flat-boat, and crossed, coach and all. During which operation my 
hat was knocked off into the stream, and lost ; and I was obliged to Reached Chatham. The stage proprietors were in the 
perform the remainder of my journey in a nightcap. At last we || habit of shortening their route some seventy miles, by traversing the 
reached the Chatacoochie river : a steamboat had passed, half an || ice on Lake St. Clair. We took the same course in this instance 
hour before our arrival ; and we were informed that they did not || Went about thirty miles. A strong north-west gale came on, and 
expect another fora week. Before the week expired, the river || the ice began to heoak up; we were obliged to make for the shore 
had fallen so low as to be unnavigable ! =: 


George Arthur! This was followed by a free pardon! 
piness, In view of such a close to my career, was considered proof 
positive of insanity! I was released ! 


I was sent out of the province, of course 








| 
|| Detroit. 


neat at || and clamber over the broken ice to the bank. Two fellow-passen- 

Took land convevance for Pensacola ; went about forty miles, and y gers were drowned. I landed in safety, of course 
were obliged to turn back by a sudden outbreak of the Indians. | - 
Circumstances growing out of this cause, increased the term of | 
additional detention to about three weeks! Reached Mobile | 


I arrived at Detroit I enlisted in the United States army. I 
wanted to be shot—instead of which I froze my toes, and received 
a flogging for sleeping while doing sentry duty. I never can sleep, 
even in a stage-coach, when I wish to do so! 
always, under all circumstances, restless and wakeful. It was es- 
sential for me to keep awake, and of course I went to sleep like a 
hog! I got flogged—ZJ, for sleeping ! 


eventually, though every ten miles of the way required from me 
about three hours more for their accomplishment than they would 
from any one else. Two steamboats left Mobile for New-Orleans 
at the same hour; I embarked on board the fastest ; sure to arrive 
Our engine got out of order, and 


two hours sooner than the other 


I joined the pa-| 


myself, I may at least bring my sorrows to a speedy termina- | 


I took the stage for 


with all our speed, and eventually, to abandon the horses and coach, 


| 
Never could— 


|| travelled in Europe, he will continually converse with her on the 
fashionable society there, and often speak, when others are near 
enough to overhear him, of the frequent mention made of her by 
Lord So-and-so and Count Such a-one. He will also take proper 
vecasion to speak to all present of the close resemblance between 
the entertainment and those given by the most recherche among the 
fashionable circles of the old world. Lest some might be under the 
apprehension, that, in assuming so many different characters, he 
might sometimes be recognized, and a denouement unpleasant to his 
patroness ensue, he will barely observe, that for the last five years, 
(for his diversion only,) he has completely duped the London police 
noted for the keenness of their scent and vision 
Count Gullem is well aware that toadism as a profession meets 
|; with some opposition in this country ; but has reason to believe that 
it springs chiefly from those avaricious old hunks who find no plea- 
sure in wealth except in acquiring and counting it. To the com- 
prehensive and philosophical observer of the manners and customs 
.of the age, it must be clearly apparent that in this happy country. 
and particularly in this glorious city, where fortunes are so rapidly 
and suddenly acquired, that many must come into the possession 0! 
great wealth who have the disposition to spend it fashionably, bet. 
from the effect of early association or unpardonable neglect of edv- 
cation, lack the ability ; to such he mamly addresses himself 
Count Gullem flatters himself that by his influence he shall be 
|| able, in a reasonable time, to introduce and establish a new order o! 
social amusements in New-York, widely different from, and supe- 
lriour to, the conrersazioni of the Italians, the symposia of the 
|| Greeks, or the conrivia of the Romans 
Count Guillem has brought letters from men of the highest con- 
sideration to the heads of the American Court. He will receive 
proposals through the Post-otfice.—N. B. Count G. will not, for 


|| any consideration, attend a political dinner 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Luminary—You were so kind as to gratify my curiosity 
jast week, in pointing out the form of the Jewish marriage, which 
pleased me exceedingly 
umes of their kings, were not remarkably abstemious and tempe- 
rate—close and economical ! THYRZA. 

REMARKS BY M. M. NOAH. 
For the Mirror 

‘That's quite an unfortunate question, and cannot, I think, be sa- 
Even as far back as the time of the patri- 


tisfactorily answered 
During the reign of their 


arch Noah, they loved a drop of wine. 
kings, David and Solomon, for example, when Spain, Sicily, and 
yarious countries, paid tribute to the Jews, nothing could exceed 
the magnificence of their festivals, or establish bounds to their hos- 
nitality. Every important occasion, such as a marriage, a birth- 
5 a wedding-day, jubilee, etc. etc., was ushered in with a costly 
party Their guests were numerous, and had oimtment poured on 
their heads as a perfume, and frankincense burnt for thei refresh- 
ment. The tables groaned with the weight of the feast ; the ladies 
and gentlemen, dressed in their richest garments, diverted them- 
selves with pleasant and delightful stories, and sent from the table 
messes of dainty food for the heathen, who were not permitted to 
dine with them, and always to the poor. All was gaiety and mirth, 
and a band of music (not quite as good as Kendal’s) plaved during 


the feast. As to their temperance on these occasions, I would like 
to sav but little, after what Isaiah has said, and he was good autho- 
rity * Wo unto them that rise up early in the morning to follow 
strong drink, that continue until night till wine inflame them, and 
the harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine, are in their 
, The Greeks and Hebrews had an officer to preside at fes- 
Plutarch speaks of him. He 


feasts.” 
tivals, known as the Symposiarchus 
generally took the head of the table, was a hard drinker, without 
getting tipsy himself—he was always pleasant and diverting, could 
sing the best song, and tell the best story ; his duty was to keep 
the company im spirits , push the wine-cup about; mix water with 
the wine, when a guest was drunk, and make everything free and 


We have them new. Solomon 


easy—a kind of Beau Brummell 

said, and he was a wise man, * wine maketh the heart glad,” and 
the Hebrews ventured frequently upon the experiment. Their wine, 
wever, Was poor wine, very thin; that of Cyprus was pre ferred 
They did not know what a good glass of old Madeira or brown 
Sherry was. Very little change-of manners and habits in two thou- 
sand years. When Pompeu was laid open, ear-rings, combs, rouge, 


perfume, and hair-brushes, were found on the ladies* toilets, as they 


are at present 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 
ANECDOTES OF THE BAR. 

We translate the following from a spirited sketch of the leading 

members of the New-Orleans bar, from the able pen of M. Gaillar- 


det, editor of the Courrier pes Erarts-lU nis 





M. Soule is at the head of the bar in Louisiana. His rivals are 


is more—he is an orator. Hs far-seeing 


only able advocates : he 
eve always reaches beyond the mere cause he is employed upon ; 
he sees not only the law, but the philosophy of the law. M. Soule, 
though born in France, is familar with the English language. Us 
voice is musical, his action dignified, his attitudes simple and noble 
He has a fine head shaded by profound thoughts, an ample forehead, 
and a piercing eye. Such is his portrait his history is worth telling 

During the last years of the Bourbon dynasty, Pierre Soulé, a 
young advocate at the Paris bar, was one of the editors of the 
famous political journal, /e Naim, successor to the Navn jaune, 
which had expired just before, a victim to incessant legal persecu- 
tion. The new journal could boast among its contributors Méry and 
Barthélemy, those twin stars of poetry, Leove-Rollin, Léon-Halery, 
and others, whose names, raised to eminence in different pursuits, 
have since often reached the ear of their old comrade, Soulé, with- 
out his own, perhaps, having ever been heard of by them. In 1825 
Pierre Soulé was thoughtless enough to insert in this paper a politi- 
cal satire, in which the powers that be were very rudely treated. ‘The 
attorney for the government had no taste for this kind of poetry, 
and its author was speedily rewarded by being sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of ten thousand franes. 
The penniless youth could boldly defy the authorities to execute 
the latter part of the sentence ; and as he had no wish to make a 
sinking fund of his person to pay off the fine in imprisonment, he | 
resolved to fly from his native country. A place as secretary was 
offered him in one of the new republics of South America. He set 
sail for England, with a heavy heart and alight purse. On arriving 
at Liverpool, he learned that the place which he had been offered 
Pierre 


had just been given to another, who had already sailed 
Soulé was thus left without means, without friends, without sup- 
port, in a strange land. He wisely concluded that it 1s better to 
suffer at home than abroad, and resolved at once to return to 
Havre and surrender himself prisoner. ‘The very first person he 
met when he landed was one who, like himself, was out of favour | 
This man was Admiral Baudin, the hero of 


with the government 
He remonstrated earnestly 


Vera Cruz, then a merchant in Havre 
with Soulé on the danger he was running, calmed his apprehensions, | 
and, taking him on board a ship he had just freighted for St. Domin- | 
go. showed him on the one hand the darkness of a dungeon—on the | 
other, the glorious light of freedom. The young refugee, without 
hesitation, leaped on board the vessel and set sail—his bag- 


| 


| gage consisting of a few letters of introduction—and hope! On 


arriving at Port-au-Prince, he was advised to carry his fortunes still 
farther, and settle at New-Orleans. This advice he adopted. In 


|| order to succeed at the bar, it was absolutely necessary that he 


Let me ask whether the Jews, in the || Should be familiar with the English language 


| America, on board of which you will embark 


He buried himself 
in the country, avoided the society of the creoles, and bent himself 
steadily to the task of mastering one of the most difficult of lan- 
guages, with all the zeal of a man urged at once by the thirst for 
knowledge, and the pressure of want. At one time his distresses 
were so great, that he was forced to go to the door of a convent to 
seek employment. He was admitted—as gardener! His friends 
in New-Orleans, hearing of his wants, came to seek him out 
They found him stretched on a mattress in a miserable tavern in 
Louisville, sick in body and sick at heart. As soon as he recovered, 
he went back to New-Orleans, and pleaded his first cause in Eng- 
lish, after having studied the language only fire months. His suc- 
cess was rapid, and a year ago Pierre Soule, after having risen to 
the head of the profession, after having married into one of the first 
families in the place, after having been president of a bank, and a 
leader in politics, prepared to return to France with the fruit of his 
labours. The department in which he was born urged hun to 
return, in order to send him as their re presentative to the chamber 
of deputies : the people of New-Orleans entered into a subscription 
to place his bust inthe Exchange. Soulé had made every pre para 


tion for his departure, when his hopes were suddenly frustrated 


It is not our intention to mention the causes of his mistortune, out 
of regard for third persons—it ts enough to say that he was ruined 
by an excess of confidence founded on an excess of gratitude 

We may mention the name of a prince, as having been, for a 
Achille 


Ivo 


time at least, connected with the New-Orleans bar. M 
Murat, son of the ex-king of Naples, made his début as an ac 
cate there, and showed himself a remarkable man, if not an orator 
' 


Witha singularity, however, which be longs to his character, he 


never appeared at the bar a second time, and has since quitted the 


We 


which rests on the 


gown and the country mav, however, mention an anecdote 


of his stay here, authority of his mother, the 


princess of Lipe na 


While Italy was a province of the empire, a mutiny broke out 
haracter, as 


so serious ac to excite 


in a high degree Napoleon's indignation. He 


in the garrison of Leghorn, of 
was no fnend of u 
subordination, and resolved to crush it in its bud, and make a ter 
Joachim Murat was charged with 
When 


rible example of the culprits 
this painful duty, and set off for Leghorn without delay 


the insurrection had spent itself, and shame anc 


he arrived there, 
Howe ver, the em 


Mu 


remorse succeeded a temporary forgetfulness 
perour’s erders were strict, and punishment must be inflicted 
rat therefore called the soldiers together, and, after reproaching 
them bitterly for their offence, 
mutiny should be given up, otherwise ten men out of every bat- 


required that the rmgleaders of the 


talion would be drawn by lot, and shot. The soldrers hung their 


heads, and professed themselves ready to submit to anv punishment 


their emperour might inflict upon them, but begged the general not 


to force them to turn informers agamst their comrades. Murat 
would not yield, and the ten men whose names were drawn were 
about to be carried off, when three soldiers stepped to the front, 
and avowed themselves the mstigators of the revolt. There was 


so much shame and contrition expressed by the reewr moustaches, 





that Murat was deeply moved. He stood silent awhile, 
dered the three criminals to be taken to prison, to be shot the next 
morning. ‘That same night, when everything was quiet, except 
the measured step of the patrol, and the cry of the sentinels on 
the walls, Murat was seated in his apartment, while before him 
stood three grizzled veterans, cap in hand, weeping like children 
It was not death that the heroes of Arcole and Marengo feared—uit 
was to be disgraced, to die the death of traitors ; they wept, not 
for their fate, but for their crime ' 
“Listen '” said Murat. “I believe you are really sorry for what 
vou have done, and I want to save your lives 
day-break, you will be led out to execution, outside the city. 1 
will take care there shall be no spectators. The platoon will fire 
on you with blank cartridges, and you must fall down and remain 
A trusty man will be 


‘To-morrow, at 


motionless, till they march off the ground 
ready to put you into a close carriage; a vesse | sails to-morrow for 
Here ts a purse ol 


gold for each of you. Will you promise to behave yourselves!” 


Everything happened as he had arranged :t, 
thanked Murat for having taken the lives of only three of his 
suldiers. The circumstances remained a secret till 1830, when 
Prince Achille Murat. walking one day in the suburbs of New-Or- 
leans, was caught in a shower. He sought shelter inthe nearest 
house, a small and plain one ; a man and wife, with their children, 
were the only inhabitants. The man had an austere, yet good- 
natured face, and that stiffish walk which an old soldier can never 
The prince remarked that his host eyed him f xedly, 


get rid of 
The prince, on the other hand, 


and seemed strangely agitated 
sitting by the humble hearth, cast his eves round the room with the 
idle curiositv of a man who has nothing to do. He rose, for he 
saw on the walls some coarse engravings of Napoleon's generals 
Above them were placed, under a laurel crown, two 
“Have ever 


and battles 
portraits of Murat, as general, and as king 
asked the prince. “ Yes, sir, 
“ Where, and under whom 

The son of the soldier-king 
“Your name, my | 


you 


served in France '” * answered his 


host, not without embarrassment 

“In Italy, under General Murat.” 
held out his hand to his fathers’ old comrade 
brave fellow?” “ Claude Gérard : might I ask, sir-————” “I am | 


” 


and Napole on 


If I am now alive, if I have a wife and children, I owe it to him. 
and to him alone ;" and thereupon the old soldier told the story we 
have sketched above, often mterrupting it with blessings and ex- 
clasations of gratitude 

The prince, whose singular character and aversion to society 
led him to avoid the city and wander about in the country, never 
while he remained in America found any roof more welcome. and 
visited none oftener than that which covered the poor and humble 


abode of his father’s old companions in arms 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


WOOING A WIDOW. 


* Firreen hundred a-year, a well-furnshed house, a handsome 
carnage, besides money in the funds.”” ‘This was the actual state 
of Mrs. Cavendish Jones's affairs ; but re port magnified her wealth 
amazingly. It was astonishing how many young men suddenly dis 
covered that Sloane-street was a pleasanter lounge than the Park, 
and either cantered or walked past the new widow's dwelling 
Great interest was made for imtroductions, and many were given— 
others refused ; some on the ground of wishing to avoid mt« rlermg 
in delicate metters—while many had cousins, half pay officers, slen 
der curates, or young mercantile men who wanted capital, whom 
they desired to see established, for reasons foreign or domestic, m 
To a delicately-minded woman this sort of 


but Mrs 


sO positively 


favour 
celebrty would have been painful in the extreme 


the wilow's 
Jones 
was again. vised m her own estimation, and became 
sbsurd, that it was Im poss ble to witness her airs without the bitter 
laughter of contempt, or the disgust which « ompels you to turn from 
Her divided 
ild possibly do to make her weeds 


) ! , ! 
what is so absolutely unpleasant thoughts were 


she co 


between two things—what 


becoming, and what sort of husband she would have to rule over her 


heart and property 
She had married lor 


* before her folly was full blown, and it seem 


ed as if tt were never to attaim tts perieetion it went on increasing 
t 


and multiphed exceedn She would sit all day at the baleomed 
window, mm the most languishing attitude, lounging m a chaise 

longue, playvu g with a paroquet, or combing her Persian cat ; and, 
truth to say, the lords of the creation were im no degree averse to 
humourmg her taney Half-pav officers are pecuharly open to this 
sort of temptation Doomed to appear like nilemen, m every 
sense of the word, upon means which frequently a well-charactered 
footmnan would scorn to acce pt as a remuneration for his service 

tis not to be wondered at that they have a very quich perception 
as to the wavs and means of increas: ther meomes rhree of 


this description were ready, before three months of the lady's widow 


hood « x} red, to throw themselves at her feet, and possess them 


selves of her fortune 

One, a blutl, burly major of filtv-four ittempted to storm the cita 
del with his family connexions ind a wooden leg ; but the super 
ng lady of forty-six minecingly told lim she dud not mtend to marry 
wr grandfather. The bluff major stumped down stairs with cons 


derable emphasis, and forgot to give the smmlmng footman the fre 
t 


which he had learned to expect from all his mustress’s stuitors 


It is a common thing to accuse clergymen of marrying for money 


the taunt ts not justified by my own experience there are few in 


that class of society who have enough to support a re pectable 
wealth It is to be hoped that ho 


ippearance, still fewer who are 


Christian pastor would engage the affections of a young woman only 
her to the very lips im poverty 
dit 


only just he should seek for a ¢ unpanion whose dowry would ade 


to steey that worst of poverties, 


genteel poverty ; i gentioman have but a small meome, nt pw 
i 


to their mutual income Vhisis but pust ; yet the re proach ts heap 
ed upon them, and it ts thought a witty thing to jest at a poor par 
son and a black coat It is Mrs. Cavendish 
Jones had but one clerical lover, and, as he never officiated, there 
necessity for reverend. He 
big ;"’ and the lady having. in ber heart of hearts. 
t pale and interesting, dismissed 


is well to record that 


is little considering him as a was 
and 


resolved to have no one who was ne 


* burly 


him with very little coquettmg 

The tact was, she had made up her mind to marry the handsomest 
man m the nerghbourhood—an artist, who having, according to his 
own belief, taken bis art unto himself for a bride, never wasted a 
She had met the youth at church, where 


thought upon the widow 
and, finding her usual attrac 


widows always and artists seldom go ; 
tive ways wasted upon him, she suddenly resolved to have her pic 
ture painted for about the tenth time im her life, and many of her 
wooers urge d her thereto, each hoping to possess the fair original 
It would be difficult to unagine what put the young artist into her 
head appreciation of his talent, for that she 
could not appreciate ; it was doubtless his celebnty. In the mean- 
lady was fooled to the top of her bent: surrounded by 
wooers. A French dancing-master, always m attendance, 
gone to various expenses with gilt spurs, smart canes, and elaborate 
waistcoats, to make himself appear, what he professed 
foreign officer, twirled his moustachios in such fierce displeasure, 


it could not be the 


tume the 
who had 


to be, a 


that they were in danger of falling off when the pale student came 
to take the first sitting » a banker's clerk exchanged glances with a 
finikin contributor of prose and poetry to small magazines and the 
a medical student, who always discoursed of surgi 


little annuals 
In short, the drawing-room was 


cal operations, bowed himself out 
deserted soon after the casel was fixed, except by an impudent 
attorney and an Irish officer, who had been on foreign service 
Mrs. Jones did not wish to be portrayed in weeds, and so 
she resolved she would be painted m some character—something 
out of Shakspeare’s plays—something (to use a newly acquired 
phrase) classical. ‘The attorney suggested Juliet in the baleony 
no, that would not do; Juliet was black-browed—she, fair as day 
‘he Inshman, out of a bit of sprte to the attorney, suggested Por- 
tia reproving Shylock ; but, no—Mrs. Jones had heard that the 
artist played chess, so she had bought a handsome board and a set 
of men, all arranged beforehand, and, after some hesitation, said she 
would be Miranda. ‘Then came the question, who would be Ferdi- 
The attorney was on the point of offering to sit, but was 


nand ’ 
He made the offer ; and, to the attor- 


distanced by the Inshman 


' ney’s delight, experienced a rebuff, such a one as he was not likely 


to forget. Then the man of law thought his opportunity had 
arrived, and hinted how happy he should be to play Ferdinand to 
such a Miranda: the lady turned him off with even less ceremony 


Achille Murat.” “It is true then, and my eyes did not deceive | than she had bestowed upon the Irishman, who was certainly the 


me ! 


You are the son ef my gencral, of my king, of my saviour’ |’ handsomer of the two 


The suitors, nonsuited, departed : but the 
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lady remained firm in her determination to be painted as Miranda, 
declaring that “ when she was finished, tne gentleman could be 
put m.” 

Mr. Brandon, of course, objected to this unartistical mode of pro- 
ceeding, declaring that it would be necessary to sketch the group ; 
and not till then did the lady lisp forth, with a hanging down of the 
head and a drooping eyelid, that he might * draw out a man’s figure 
—any man’s figure—his own would be better than any other—just 
do the beginning of it to make the group—go on with her, and 
finish it as it might be afterward.” ‘This hint was broad enough ; 
but the young man either did not or would not understand it. ‘The 
lady languished, fluttered, and talked (all she could talk) nonsense ; 
and Mr. Brandon smiled as gaily as a man can smile who ts oppress- 
ed by the weight of pecuniary difficulties, and dare not yield to the 
yearnings of a proud and noble spirit 

The moment an object became difficult of attainment, its value 
eves of this foolish woman; and she re- 


increased tenfold in the 


solved to conquer the artist, even thou 


It be 


picture, thatt 


h she might possibly change 
her mind afterward 
by those who saw thi 


gan tobe whispered abroad, particularly 
lady had made up her mind, 
and that the second mourning, which she had adopted all too soon, 
would be exchanged in a little tune for the bridal veil. Some of 
her suitors quitted the field—a few bold ones remained The 
attorney, who knew by experience that it was possible, by persist- 





Ing In a case, to ruin a¢ lient, much less an opponent—the Irishman, 
rant daneing-master, continued firm and 


bold and brave—the ci-d y 
it kept a sharp look out ; while a lieute 


true, and the medical stade 
nant in the navy declared there was no knowing how soon the wind 
might change, and was prepared to tack with that wind 

In a short time circumstances made it necessary for Mr. Brandon 
who had entertained any passion rather than love for the widow, to 
depart abruptly for Italy. The consequence was, that Mrs. Caven- 
dish Jones had a fit of passion, a fit of hysterics, and a determined 
aversion to painters 


LOVE. 
Love, truly such, is itself not the most common thing in the 
mutual love still But that enduring personal 
! 


so beautifully delineated by Erin's sweet melodist, and 


world, and less so 
attachment, 
still more touchingly, perhaps, in the well-known ballad, ** John 
Anderson, my jo, John,”’ in addition to a depth and constancy 0 
character of no every-day occurrence, supposes a peculiar sensi- 
a constitutional communicative- 





bility and tenderness of nature ; 
ness and utterance of heart and soul; a delight in the detail of sym- 
pathy, in the outward and visible signs of the sacrament within 

to count, as it were, the pulses of the life of love But, above all, 
it supposes a soul which, even in the pride and summer-tide of life, 
even in the lustihood of health and strength, had felt oftenest and 
prized highest that which age cannot take away, and which in all 
our lovings ts the love ; | mean, that willing sense of the unsuffic- 
ingness of the self tor itself, which predisposes a generous nature 
to see, in the total being of another, the supplement and completion 
of its own; that quiet perpetu il seeking which the presence of the 
beloved object modulates, not suspends, where the heart momently 
finds, and, finding again, seeks on; lastly, when “life's changeful 
orb has passed the full,” a confirmed faith in the nobleness of hu- 
manity, thus brought home and pressed, as it were, to the very bo- 
som of hourly experience ; 
for worth, not the less deep because divested of its solemnity by 
habit, by familiarity, by mutual infirmities, and even by a feeling 
when they are 
! 


it supposes, I say, a heartfelt reverence 


of modesty which will arise in delicate minds, con 
scious of possessing the same, or the correspondent, excel 
their own characters. In short, there must be a mind, whi 
it feels the beautiful and the 
and by right of love appropriates it, can call goodness its play fe 
and dares make sport of time and infirmity, while, in the person of 
a thousand-foldly endeared partner, we feel for aged virtue the ca 
that 
repeat the same attentions and tender courtesies which had been 


ence in 





beloved as its own, 
llow ; 


excellent in the 


ressing fondness belongs to the innocence of childhood, and 
dictated by the same affection to the same object when attired in 
feminine loveliness or mn manly beauty 


NARRYING FOR MONEY BY KNOWLES 


He that scans a fence, 
Doth seldom make a clever leap of it 
Nine times in ten he balks his spring, and falls 
In the ditch; while he who takes it at a clance, 
Goes flying over Women are ’ 
Behoves a man he thinks not of their pockets, 
When he is looking in their faces ; for, 
Wear he his eve ever so languishingly, 
They'll tind he’s only working at a sum 
In arithmetic 


shrewd imps 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PENCIL. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
As the season is approaching for the opening of the annual ex- 


National 


the works now in the hi 


hibition of the Academy of Design, we have 





some of 


a notice of 
would be acceptable Unfortunately, however, for our oby 
the studios of several of our best artuusts are out of the eity Mr 
Cole resides at Catskill, Mr. Weir at West Pomt and Mr. M 

on Long Island. What these gentlemen are engaged upon we are 
unable to learn, excepting Mr. Cole, who is pamting a senes of 


large landscapes, somewhat similar to his ** Course of Em 


t 
Mr. Durand has two large landscapes, which we hove examines 
with great pleasure. ‘They are now nearly completed, and bid fair 
to excel anything he has hitherto exhibited. ‘They are styled 
“Morning” and * Evening,” and not only illustrate the openn 
and close of day, but also the morning and evening of life. ** Morn 


ing” is an Arcadian scene, representing groups of playful children 
aporting in a beautiful grove of large forest-trees leading to the 
temple of knowledge ; while ** Evenng”™ 
upon the crumbling pillar of ancient glory, contemplating the ad. 
vance of science and revelation. 


displays old age, seated 


Both pictures are well coloured 


and very happily composed, and have cost the artist great labour 


aud study. Mr. Ingham has a number of portraits, among which 
are those of several females, that equal those of former years in 
delicacy of finish and ease and Mr. Inman, 
we are informed, is engaged upon his large picture for the Rotunda 


at Washington, which may deprive him of sending as many of his 


grace of expression. 


beautiful productions as formerly. Mr. Page has about completed 
a fine group, the size of life, for a gentleman of Boston ; this we ap- 
prehend will not be exhibited in this city. Of the younger artists, all 
have works in great forwardness, which, as we have an opportunity 
It has been suggested that the pro- 


of viewing, we shall netice 


prietor of Wilkie’s celebrated picture might be prevailed upon to 
allow it to remain for exhibition. We earnestly hope this may be 
so; for although it has about it some inaccuracies of style which 
we should not like to see our young artists adopt, yet it has, to re- 
deem them, so many great beauties, that benefit might be derived 
by a careful and repeated study of it on the walls of the academy 
A few such works would tend, more than anything else, to do away 
with the extravagant notions too many of our young artists exhibit 
in colour and effect. We therefore repeat our hope that the mana- 


gers of the academy may be successful in obtaining the loan of it 
THE SALOON. 


MR. CHARLES E. HORN 


A brilliant concert is shortly to be given, in compliment to 


the distinguished composer, Mr. C. E. Horn, whose melodies have 
so often gratified the public, both in this country and in Europe 
Nearly all the emment vocalists in the city, we understand, have 
volunteered their services for the occasion, and the bill to be offer- 
ed will prove the most attractive of the season. Several entirely 
new compositions will be performed, together with a grand finale 
rom Mr. Horn’s new opera, which was on the point of being brought 
out by Miss Shirreff, Messrs. Wilson and Seguin, at the National 
theatre, when that edifice was destroyed. No composer of the pre- 
sent age has done more for the cause of music than Mr. Horn : he 
is deserving of a substantial proof of regard, which we feel confident 
he will receive 
THE ORATORIO. 


NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Chevalier Neukomm’s oratorio of * David" is to be performed 
by the New-York Sacred Music Soctety, at the Broadway Taberna 
cle, on the twenty-seventh of next month. Judg:ng from the vocal 


and instrumental talents of the 


society—the strength of the chorus- 
es, and the numerous rehearsals that have taken place, we have 


no doubt that this magnificent composition of the great master will 


be produced in a manner at once brilliant and imposing. ‘The 
Tabernacle will of course be crowded 
THE OPERA. 
THE PERI, OR THE ENCHANTED FOUNTAIN 

A new and beautiful opera, bearing the title of * TI or 
the Enchanted Fountain,” from the pen of S. J. Burr, Esq mu- 
sic by J. G. Maeder, has been c mpl ted for Miss Si and 
Mr. Wilson, and will, no doubt, be produced at the hea- 
tre by these favourite vocalists. The music we have 1 to 





. : 1 } 1} 
with del rht, and have no hesitation in sayir @ that the plece will be 


what is technically called “aA a decided a palpable hit.” The 
scene is laid on the coast of Florida, at the time of the discovery of 
America by Columbus. The plot is as follows Ponce de Leon 


having been told by an Indian witch that im the island of Bimini he 


would fit ear water which would restore him to youth 





tarted on a voyage of discovery 
having held 


the moment he dipped in it, s 


He was the more ready so to do, in consequence of 


communication with Fluvia, the queen of the new seas, from whom 
rs 
gS} 


he learned that on this island a your th whom 


he had been in love in his early d lavery 


After encountering all manner of dithe 











(ivod Spirit, be at last released his | V 
bref outline of the plot, whichis lull ot ir 
Pantro, an admirably comic character, is constantly in attendances 
upon the prin personages of the play, and affords a stror 
relief to the deeper and more excitmg portions of this exquisite pr 
duction No plece has ever been pr duced afl ding ore aler scope 


for scenic display 


THE PIANO. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 








A mece of English music, of much beauty and sweetness, has 
recently been issued in London. We should be glad to see 
republished in this country The ft Wing are the words 

i) ’ never bre athe A lost one’s name 
When those who loved that one ts nig 
It pours a lava through the fran 
Phat chokes the breast and fills the eve 
Ts . 
It strains a chord that vields too much 
()} piere sh in its cat 
And hands of merev should not t 1 
string made elocuent | 
A string made eloquent ‘ 
, ~ | , ! . x 
Oh never breathe a lost one’s name 


l'o those who cali’d that 





it only stirs the smo 
That burns upon a charnel sto 

The heart will a 
lo miss that one for ever fled ; 

And lips of merey should not wake 
A love that chershes the dead 


nd wei 





THE DRAMA. 





DECLINE OF THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS 
Dramatic entertainments are undergoing a constant mutation tr 


The eccentricities of fashion apply 


this country and in England. 


equally to theatres as well as to other matters. Garrick, with } 


surpassing excellence, could scarcely attract every night throv 


ils 


out an entire season Public taste requires variety; and, , 


talent may be, constant repetit 


matter how great the 


the appetite, and people sigh for a change,—even a wors. 


change—like a patient who finds change of climate, eve; 
a less purer air, necessary for health. This is not the cas: 
France, where government is, in some respect the managers 


There the various departments of the drama have correspo: 


ing theatres, from the grand opera to comic vaudevilles; 


with all the change in what is called French taste, they hays 





their favourite houses, and are generally true and constant at nd 


admixture of all nations at the grand op 





ants to each: the 


Frangais ; the old powder 


sedate and reflective at the Theatre 


heads and gold-headed canes at the Feydeau; and the m 


at the numerous minor houses. In this manner each house ca; 
count on Its re spe ctive patrot 8 
For a few vears past, in London, the large theatres—Drury-Lan 


and Covent-Garden—fairly bankrupted every manager; and eve 
Macready, who got up plays in the most costly manner, came o 

of management many thousands loser; while the Haymarket an 
The 
not much larger than the Chatham, was quite profitable. She was 


several minor theatres did well Olympic of Madam Vestris. 


always a favourite. In spite of the encroachments of age and dé 


menation of character, she was still a favourite ; and she | ad the 
tact, in making engagements, not to have her company Overloaded 
with persons of doubtful attractions, but rather confined to a selec 
few of admitted excellence, the result of which gave great effect 1 
every piece she got up. Her company was all talent and clever 
She has taken Covent-Garden, and may possibly succeed | 


engrafting on that old 


ness 
theatre the system pursued in the Olyn 
The Circus, the Lions, and Jim Crow, may be said to bring 
rear of London theatricals 

In this country, and indeed in this city, the head-quarters of the 


are too many theatres, amphitheatres, and place Ss Of amusem 


drama, the season has been particularly inauspicious 


for our population, will scarcely be doubted 
With ail the das ung enterprise of Wallack, and the alaxy 


stars he had engaged tor the National, he must have come 


the season, had even hts theatre been standing, considcrably a jos 


It has been found that the star system ts highly 


actor and the public ; but utterly rumous to the management. ‘Tak 


the nightly expenses of a stock company, and add to those ex 


penses a fixed or a contingent sum for stars, and it will be 


that all the profit goes to the stars; while the manager, on w 
rests the responsibility, makes nothing; and to such a height ot es 
travagant demands has the system Imposed upon stars, that tw 
hundred and fifty dollars per neght ! 1s not considered unreasé 


When the old 
ment of We ynale and 
lock, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs 


ton, Cooper, Hlodgkimson, 


American der the manage 
Reinagle, it had Mrs. Merry, Mrs. W 


ier with Fenne M 


colipany openea Ul 


Hodgkinson, toget 
Jetlerson, etc. etc., all of whom, ve 
at this day, would take 


rann Ol any Ol OUr stars, and vet 


salaries bevond fifty dollars per week ! 


The Bowery theatre ts in a protitable position f a part irclas 
of amusements, which are produced at considerable cost, and ¢ 
piece, if well got up, has a run; and in this house melo-dramatu 
pe riormances, showy pieces, and, occasionalv, @ pood actu 4 
cannot tail, with skill and address, to sueceed 

The Park has been under the necessity of running a race 


pularity with the National; and it was only when the Nat 


nearly broken down the Park, and broken down itself at the same 
tune, that the Park management saw the necessitv of vigorous ex 
ertions to Keep Opel its dvors Could the manayem ‘ cat 
house have arranged tor a union of the two co panies, and « 

the National, a capital selection might have been made, a 
result would have veen a protitable scason ; but managers, to 
cord ally, must possess conyeniality Ol habits, ind a mutual svst 
of economy, not e€asiy brought abvut we admit, where the s 


rather too cautious and the other too 








ever, has the best regards ol the town; the taste 











£ 4s 
vo there, but not astir enuy as th = ’ 
Durmg this season, it has been fashionable to attend 
and an army ott 1 of talent, principauy trom Gown Cus 
the town captive—commanded them nightly, and pocketed 
dollars : but this may not be the fashion newt vear; the h 
roddess may hold her wand im another direction; a s very 
hkelv that Park may be all th » the next season Lor 
this nee, however, there re s a brushing » ol energy 
and achange of svstem. Nearly all SCenCTV s ld be rep 
and adapted to spiendid showy pieces; ‘ illor shoukw ay 
thorough survey o! the ward! e, 4nd new dresses suould be s 
together with son new laces in a ¢ npany ut large, bul ca 
ol playing everything respectabiv, ¢ 1 sou tuinygs in a super 
ner: tragedy, comedy, opera, and et, and then a single 
occasionally, to light up each ae r ( I ¢ ts 
a season could be made attractive nd 3} hlabie We mus $ 
take into account that the times have been sadiy out of Int ol iale 


and, when the current of a prosperous trade and commerce 0 





more sets stead! 1roughout the cily, animating and invigoratine 
each department, the theatres will soon feel the beneticial effects 


{ the change. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Burr’s Life and Times of Harrison. New-York: L. W. Ransom: Philadel- 


puia: R. W. Pomroy 


Troven the object of this work is unquestionably political, and 
I j 

so far, cannot receive any notice at our hands, we feel compelled 
vely literary way, not only for its intrin- 


Mr. Burr has 
itizen, 


to speak of it in an exch 





erits, but on account of its meritorious author 
produced a biography of an eminent American ¢ which does 


add materially to 





t to his talents and research, and which w 


« standing among native authors. He is a graceful ane fluent 


r. and evinces uncommon powers in the new line of author- 





ship which he is pursuing. The life and times of Harrison embrace 


s period in American history of remarkable imterest, with which 


zen of the United States ought to be familar. Mr. Burr 





events of those umes, 





as made himself well acqua 


und he has, perhaps, shown as much impart ality as it was possible 


rhim to feel in connexion with his more immediate subject 


i we abstract all political considerations, we would willingly 


calculated to preserve in the 





notice, as one 


work under 





ople a well-deserved admiration for the great 





>of Mr. Burr's panegyric No party feelings 





ight to prevent us from ackn wledging the merit of public bene. 


factors. They belong to the whole country and to all ages; their 
memory should be enshrined in the hearts of their countrymen 
Manan; or a Young Maid’s Fortunes Py Mrs. S.C. Hall. New-York 
farper and Brothers 





This is a very entertaining story, re author's pecu 
On another page we have given an extract 


Widow,” 


ited and sketchy stvle 


ar!v happy manner 


first volume, entitled, ** Wooing a which is 


yaracteristic cf Mrs. Ha 


from the 





The work 
} 


in this dearth 


s anin 


lovers of light 





. and 


tions must meet with a ready sale 





Woman as Virgin, Wife, and Mother. An epitome of Social Duties and Do 
Maidens and Advice forthe Nursery 
Turner and Fisher 





mes rnjyovinents, with Counsel t 
By a Lady. New-York and Philadeipt 














This is a very pretty little volume of fifty-seven pages, ob- 
ct of which is clearlv explained by its long title The r’s 
esire is to I late subjects whi } 
ve relation to their find nothing to 
i the work moral and re 
ler } } } -t - +) ! 
M i caicuiated ) ve a ven Cial ehect upon the reacer 
Memotrs and Reminiscence ithe French Revolution. By Madame Tussaud 
: .? , . 
In our notice of this new work last week, the following interest- 
r extract was omittca tf nt of roor 
1) j ; ; , ' i 
bode spe rre was middie-sizea man, marked wi the smaii- 

















s, and wore green spectacles, for the purpose of hiding, perhaps, 
eves, Which were particularly ugly, the white being of a vellow 
s t has been iat } ght was weak; bis features 
were smal less; thev wer t particularly ex 
ssive of ferocit r had they sufficiently remarkable 
wwe attracted 1 had he not rendered nself cons us 
sé pitie In one re spect, fie foru i pericct « st 
Movat. tre : od of ¢ - lik sally wore k smalle] on nnd 
kings, with buckles his shoes ; his hair powdered, with as t 
was remarkabiv cican In fis person, verv tond ol look r n 
rlass, and arranging his neckcloth and trill 
‘KR smerre €x ni much gallantr towards the ladies 
Walking « day on Boulev = with a lady, she admured 
se which much s ‘ ! Would vou like t ve 
i nded Robespue Indeed I should I the lady The 
1, It shall be v said Robesmerre d act carried 
s courte so far as to have the owner denounced as an enemy to 
epu ] nediately executed, and his property confis 
means Robesmerre easily obtained possession of the 
ited it to the ly There is no eness equal 
noch, after all 
of Robesmerre was equal to his deserts. When he 
e were n of escar r exccutlo he ende 
pistol to blow out ius brains, but only shattered his 
was ob ed to be tied up when he was taken to the 
| executioner 1 about to do his ofhce, tore the 
ssing roughiy away, and Re CS} rre ulte 1 a piercing shriek, 
s his lower yaw separated from the upper, w t the blood flowed 
musty. His head presented a most dreadful spectacle ; and 
crately after de was taken to the Made t where Ma 
i lussaud took a cast of from which the likeness she now 
SSCSSES WS Lake 
I following ect e is recorded ot ec Oe il accom- 
shed Mad iN d 
In the « \ < veved her to < T \ 
i stranger to her, b who excited hers hy a tue r 
deep despor ‘ nd fear by \ ch he ( t ve 
€ Al er € ts were immediatelv exerts ‘ nd 
ri . and she even succeeded in elicit ra ef r « 
att s f her blood m deprive n of the t an 
1 she d intused into hin t ng t € OX ! she 
. i tha r dev ed ¢ 110 t firs S 4 
swered that the orders were the reve what s ke« bot 
rely,’ said she, ‘as a ] climan vou are too t ‘ 
re rest of a lady.” Her demand was Trantec ad, ur na ! 
by the hideous spectacle s witnessed, with tie nost sere: 
sue calmly submitted to late 
Hone I don't intrude.“"—The Paul Pry, an agree eckly, de 
vo to current literature, the cdran nd the passir cvents of é 
is ‘ ‘ ve editorial direction of men of w nd genius 


One of them is a wag, and an old and favour 





correspondent ol 


. ' , 
Ur OWN, Whose producti ms were ever weicome to the columns of 


the Mirror. While edited as it is at present, the Paul Pry will 


receive, and, what is better, will deserve, a liberal support. 


him a service- 
him again, if you require him to do you one 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are grattfied to find that Mrs. Jameson's “* Memoirs of Female Sovereigns” 
are so popular with the readers of the Mirror. The sketches grow more and 


mere wnteresiing as they approach the present times. Weagree with a corres- 
pondent that ** the space that they occupy tn these columns, could not be better 
eppropriated.“"—** The North Wind,” **Stanzas to a Lady,” “The Re- 
ected,” end ** Thoughts on the Future,” are 
Severa. communt 


declhined.— We are unable to 


answer the inquiries of ** B.S” ations on hand shail secewe 


early attention.— Lines from“ C.” declined, not for went of merit, for they 





atcAa 





ervrnce mo iittie abilily but on account of the subject, quite wornoul 





— We have recewwed a number of metrical effusions addressed to our fair and 





gifted correspondent, Miss VaANDENHOFF, from emong which we se! 





subpowned, wrttien after witnessing her personation of Julie, as the best 


At twilight’s soft and dreamy h 








Whose fancy hath not giver t 
To some sweet being, w < wer 
Was not of ea 
E’en such as she, uj whos “ 
A coronal of beauty dwells 
And well the w g heart may ‘ 
Before her spel!s 
A colour f the roses reft 
Glows on that cheek so pa g fa 
As if a blush had passed t 
Its fe prints there 
She speaks—t w a fa ee 
As ita ge . es g 





The voice of spring 






She moves—the f nd-sway'd flower 
Ne'er moved more grace y ‘ 
She weeps and smiies—the sun and s we 
Are blended the 
She looks—and oh' the t er? ght 
Comes from her eves 
Those eyes '—twin-stars by knes 


To shine at even 
And the rapt muse would fa 
Around her br« 
But ah! a loftier lyre t 


w the wreath « 
ian mine 


Should sound her name 
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House-hunting The New-Yorkers are a peculiar people, 





fond of peculiar amusements—one of which is, hunting houses 
e following ts a faint outline of the plan pursued by many lovers 
of the sport. The Misses Wiggms are two sisters, who have lost 


oom and vivacity of youth, vet claim considerable 


reputation in fashionable hie; they live 
no expectation of In the 


e to take during the 


morning they decide on the routes which they « 


day—each pursu 


ra diflerent one, till all the 


town ** to 


let’ have been visited : in the evening thev indulge the 











scan. mag. over a cup Of tea, by cor paring ne nd cesernbu 
what they ve see ‘ s \ ‘ v s My sus 
cions vit th the fine furniture displayed by Mrs 
I. at was all borr ! the occasion, were 
minds house is to Jet, and I examined it from garret to 
cecliar; there was ne cr ! | ae | 

1 Mrs. B. was act t her own « ‘ Phe k en! 
examined very close nd wh e cook turned, lifted 
i 1 from © Ke n discovered there w ! ng prepar 

{ ‘ ner but « ecl ana « t W l t i 
this manner, has remarked on the dome r cments of the 
houses she has visited during the dav, her e sister relates 
her adventur The f ng mor bot to their task 
iv iw cnewe CX ns ] cre i ‘ v Mi ss Wig 
rinses in New York and is to or vy their loo i « sitv a 
} wchant for scandal, t at respectable citizens are so mucu annoyed 
by house-hunters 


1 1ul sual number of remov $ unt al eve 
for this city Ww take 1 ce il weil vy judge trom t om us 
s posted on nearly every other ! we pass Ha vw F 

‘ ‘ ’ 

ho can remain s! enement « r k 
‘ ‘ | i 

from his window « © mov panoral stree such loa 
f old rubbis ken barrels, w t bedsteads, s and 
vials, things t st necessit s person cal 


ever want preside on those occasions 
vould not ve the souls they'd kee 
e cart t es broken matches, to 
show their es, I w jot move out ¢ 
i derk firs alt i bi m 
eer init * said the amiable Charles 





smut there are but few of 





wav of think it ood « of G m * What a dislo- 
cation of comfort is comprised im that word moving! A mar 
ves s a} rtments, where tI y 4 ‘ s things 

ri t rane ftert siep is tanci mont 
‘ must € t el! can ¢ uc t! é ecla mem oll 
ruschold must co s rw s fingers, and wash his 
wit t soa « scripts wil be 

f recovery 1 few strav leaves may be found S lar 
vu the ycover pots of sweetmeats. May-day in New 

\ } nid he spit t for ' far t should b 
OTK Would € @ Capilai SuUudjec ra nusing farce i nouigG t 
saken up by some ingenious yywright, and brought out by Mit 


chell at the Olvimpx 


How to make and lose friends —You may win a fnend by doing 





vut, in nine cases out of ten, you will probably lose 


Rules to be obs 


rooms om We ao not know 


erved | y the members of 





thbrarves and reading 


what institution first established these 
rules; but they are strictly observed in all the literarv-rooms which 
we are in the habit of visiting 


Whenever you want to make an 





*t from a valuable book, 








tear the leaf out—it saves trouble; and the book is vour own, as a 
member 
Alwav talk loud i Vv, esped vuy see many peo 
pie reac or Ww 
MW hile ve re port ver ewspaper, kee} nothe under 
your arm, and sit upon a third—then vou are provided for 
Don't be rticular, Ww n vou are ny away, whose good um 
brella you take in exchange for y wh | ‘ If you came in 
Without One, and it sects In wel, \ ‘ rst s ObVIOUS aitto as to 
cloaks 
Never pay vour subscr on till the latest presembed dav. Why 
should you lose the terest ¢ \ r money 
Common absurdities I sk a tradesman uf the commodity 
which he offers to sell y of ‘ ‘ 
l s pose ve } se 4 Visits vs \\ y I ant child 
lo tella man of w you wish t wrow money that you are 
in great want of it 
los ppose that all erificresms are written by critics 
lo ask a market-woman if her ¢ vos are tresh 
To immure a man in m who owes you money and has no 
means of paying it, except by his mdustry 
lo s ppose the cider whic vou buy at two dol s a bottle is 
champagne 
For a monkey tos se W w returns from his foreign tra 
veis sensible t ew ‘ 
For ana wr to ade e ave as terate because his book 
s unsaleabl 
To occ upy the attention of a d nner party with anecdotes re 
iting to yourself 
To advise a self-conceited frend to bandon a toolwsh under 
taking 
Io expect to ret the ‘ uy ‘ iv asked 
nt t r ved ey v 
To ppose that dist uishe hors have too much dignity to 
fi the own writ 8 
For a man to have kets made his clothes when he ha 
put ti 
los ‘ t w! vle themsclves { to be 
it cad mm 
l'o commence a ¢ letter with, ** my dear sir,” and end 
WwW vo most te er nhie servant 
W he » hurry, to ae i New-York omnil 
] sk for ‘ when vou w t leg of aturkey 
l'o eat cours is ‘ ! complam otf dives 
1 alterw s 
Ie your w when ve » hor t one o'clock in the morn 
y, that va have bee ty othee wr 
Io er Cac erted mece n opera to please the pertorme , 
‘To suppose a living may be obtamed by wrtime for penodical 
Aflect ‘ ‘ \ be tt man « “ 
4 f ( est carse 
12 } | { ‘ “ x. will be entertam 


M November 1784, p. 330 North Ameri ken 
] it b empir other wor hecome 1 ende 
‘ ca ‘ the s t f polities em 
9 ¢ y ef ‘ \" { (ireat Brita 
‘ tt those revoite os witt total dosre rd K 
ertes liflerence, they w . grow hyht as « Tan the 
eat scale oly N¢ and ene wor By how 
ew ' } ate t “1 t ‘ ‘ eatest on ‘ t 
. a. te like wolve toe worry and devour one another, for want 
« ‘ i ‘ | Vi I ‘ jual recuiat ; 
ove em ail: and s rievously will they lament the loss 
f the endence Great Britain 
Ins / It 1s a duty which all citizens owe themeeclves to 
ew “4 ad furr re ow red; one might supp« that 
con t rudence would d ite t ‘ ree to hut we eldom 
‘ en ntol athre m the papers without ready of the rus 
f « ‘ whose property was | sured We hav ad 
somew he { a conse t s man wl " t was distr Provi 
‘ t ( w he e meured ‘ ‘ ently wicked 


Postage The postmaster at Butlalo, N.Y. has for some time 
past bee sctlisir ) Imposition uy our subsenbers im that city 
in charging them pamphlet postage on the Mirror. Hearing of the 
course pursued by him, we addressed a letter on the sulbpect to the 
Postmaster-Gene who ummediately rectitied the matter by order 

gy new apery © only to be ¢ ed 

Scifish mer ‘Show me a selfish m ‘save Boccaccio, “ and 
I will show you a rogue 4 man that » entirely selfish 
P he honest Never trust a selfish person if you do not 
wish to be cheated.” “ Selfishness was the original sin that drove 
our parents of Eden 


stedness.— There is such a thing as disinterestedne 


Disintere 


among mer 





the whole fabric of society would be 


were it nol so, 


in ruins. Iake the Georgium Sidus, its existence is necessary to 


the system of which it is @ part, though i may require @ mora! 
Herschel to find ut 
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SONGS OF FAREWELL, N° 1.— 


“OH, WEEP NOT, MY LOVE!” 


WRITTEN BY I. S. FOSTER, ESQ. AUTHOR OF THE “ SEA ROVER,”—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JAMES G. MAEDER. 


AMOR( SO. 





| gloom of thy sor-row will 
soon pass 


| = 








Three 


a-way, And in joy shall a ba. 




















ail tra-ces of grief, Like the gem the rose in 
from 


‘o ss — ~~ - omens 
PaNaN Pediatrie 


——& 
vee 


o 
Oh! not, my at a part-ing so brief, 
weep love, Si 


the 











Pe Ad Lib. 
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— 
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the beam of the day, | ake gem | a m the rose in the 








—_ 1 4 


























iSiee - 








| ie 





Espressivo. 


the day. 




















teat iy Ala | 





SECOND VERSE. 


Were our’s the sorrow time ne’er could dispel, 
When all we love fondly is lifeless and cold, 

When the sad breast is wrung with a lasting farewell, 
Oh! that were an anguish could never be told. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Then Hope disappearing—life’s desert of years 
No longer could cheer with her smile ever bright, 
But would leave on the heart, when all blighted her tears 
As the heaven's dew falls on the gloom of the night. 





MISCELLANY. } 





LINES TO THE MINIATURE OF MY WIFE. 
Written during a temporary absence from the original. | 


Dean semblance of a loved one far away !— 
Whose lineaments in thee I fondly trace ; 
That brow, where golden ringlets sportive play, 

And every feature of that angel face— 


That comes, like manna in the wilderness, 
From heaven sent, my famish'd heart to cheer, 
To raise my drooping soul, my truth to bless, 
And prove divine affection ever near. 


There beam those eyes, bedight with heaven's own blue, | 
So oft I've gazed upon their heavenly light, 

When somberest clouds obscure my earthly view, 
Twin stars to guide me through my darkest night. 


Oh, god-like art ! that o’er the ivory plies, 
And bids the wish'd creation forth to start, 
That, magic like, discloses to the eyes 
The form impress'd upon the burning heart. 


A smile seems lingering round that coral brow, 
And elegance in pearly shafts is set ; 

Alas! for pow'r to bid its music flow, 
Or part those lips in budding sweetness met. 


But vain the hope to paint thee as thou art, 
In being perfect—in affection whole ; 
No art can copy for a doting heart, 
No counterpart deceive the longing soul. A 





DESULTORY READINGS. 


A poet ought not to om nature’s pocket : let him borrow, and so 
borrow as to repay by the very act of borrowing. Examine nature 
accurately, but write from recollection ; and trust more to your 
imagination than to your memory. 

Really, the metre of some of the modern poems I have read, bears 
about the same relation to metre properly understood, that dumb- 
bells do to music ; both are for exercise, and pretty severe too, I 
think. 

Sympathy constitutes friendship ; but in love there is a sort of || 
antipathy, or opposing passion. Each strives to be the other, and |, 
both together make up one whole. 

Art among a religious race produces relics ; among a military one, | 
trophies ; among a commercial one, articles of trade. 


If you wish to give consequence to your inferiours, answer their 
attacks. Michael Angelo, advised to resent the insolence of some 
obscure upstart who was pushing forward to notice by declaring 
himself his rival, answered—‘‘ Chi combatte con dappochi, non 
vince a nulla ;’’ who contests with the base, loses with all ! 

The object of Thucydides was to show the ills resulting to Greece 
from the separation and conflict of the spirits or elements of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy. The object of Tacitus was to demonstrate 
the desperate consequences of the loss of liberty on the minds and 
hearts of men. 

Know that nothing is trifling in the hand of genius, and that im- 
portance itself becomes a bauble in that of mediocrity :—the shep- 


| herd’s staff of Paris would have been an engine of death in the grasp 


of Achilles ; the ash of Peleus could only have dropped from the 


| effeminate fingers of the curled archer 


Some enter the gates of art with golden keys, and take their seats 
with dignity among the demi-gods of fame ; 
and leap into a niche with savage power ; thousands consume their 


| time in chinking useless keys, and aiming feeble pushes against the 


inexorable doors. 

He who pretends to have sacrificed genius to the pursuits of 
interest or fashion; and he who wants to persuade you ™ has in- 
disputable titles to a crown, but chooses to wave them for the emolu- 
ments of a partnership in trade, deserve equal belief. 


Sensibility is the mother of sympathy. How can he paint Beauty, |. 


who has not throbbed at her charms! How shall he fill the eye 
with the dew of humanity, whose own never shed a tear for others? 
All mediocrity pretends 
Nothing ever left a stain on that gentle creature's mind, which 
looked upon the degraded men and things around him like moon- 
shine on a dunghill, which shines and takes no pollution. All things 


are shadows to him, except those which move his affections. 


Genius may adopt, but never steals. 

The invention of machines to supersede manual labour will at 
length destroy population and commerce ; and the methods contrived 
to shorten the apprenticeship of artists, annihilate art. 

Expect no religion in times when it is easier to meet with a saint 
than a man; and no art in those that multiply their artists beyond 
their labourers. 

Distinguish between genius and singularity of character; an 
artist of mediocrity may be an old man; let the nature of works be 
your guide 

Genius knows no partner. All partnership is deleterious to poetry 

and art ;—one must rule. 

The colours of pleasure and love are hues. 

Modern art, reared by superstition in Italy, taught to dance in 


icle small beer” in Holland, became a rich old woman by “ suckling 
foo!s” in England. 


Ty 
| 


some burst the doors | 


| France, plumped up to unwieldiness in Flanders, reduced to ‘chron- | 


Sineutar witt.—An English miser, John Pleech, lately died in 
| London, leaving the following will :—** I give and be squeath to my 
| nephew, my old black coat; I give and bequeath to my niece, the 
| flannel waistcoat I now wear; I give and bequeath to each of my 
| sister's grandchildren, one of the little earthen pots on the top of 
' my wardrobe ; finally, I give and bequeath to my sister, as a last 
token of the affection I have always felt for her, the brown stone 
jug at the head of my bed.” The disappointment of the legatees, 
when this strange will was read, may easily be imagined. ‘The 
deceased was spoken of by all in a way by no means flattering to 
him, and his sister, in a fit of anger, gave the brown stone jug, her 
legacy, a kick which broke it in pieces, when lo! a complete streain 
of guineas poured out of it, and the general disappointment gave 
way to joy. Each hurried to examine his or her legacy, and the flan- 
nel waistcoat and little earthen pots were found equally weil filled, 
the testator having only wished to cause them an agreeable surprise 
O_p women.—There are three classes into which all the women 
past seventy that ever I knew were to be divided :—1. That dear 
old soul ; 2. That old woman ; 3. That old witch 





BELIEVE ME SHE IS TRUE 


Believe me she is true indeed 
Whatever you surmise, 

Impartial be, and you may read 
Her faith in her bright eyes 


Beaming with candour, every loek 
Gives evidence of love ; 

O do not then of Nature's book 
The language disapprove ' 


Her smiles most eloquently speak 
The self-approving glow 

Of conscience—roses on her check 
The health of virtue show 


Hypocrisy could never give 
To woman such a grace 
A sign from heaven, to hive 

In her angelic face. 


Believe me she is true indeed . 
Whatever you surmise, 

Impartial be, and you may read 
Her faith in her bright eyes 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, near the corner cf 
| Broadway. 


Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, 10 


advance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 
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